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VOWEL-SHORTENING IN ENGLISH 
PLACE-NAMES, 

In my ‘ Principles of English Etymology, chap. 
rxv., I have given examples of vowel-shortening 
in the former syllable of dissyllabic words, and at 
p. 494 I instance Whit-by, Whit-church, from the 
adjective white. A few more examples may be 
interesting by way of making the principle clearer. 

The A.-S. dc, oak, with loss of accent, becomes 
ac, hence Ac-ton, Ack-land. I remember once 
being at Acle, in Norfolk, and remarking that it 
ought to be called Ack-ley, and not Akl, as is now 
usual, I was at once informed that “that was just 
what the old people did call it.” This piece of in- 
formation may as well be put on record. It is fair 
to conclude that it meant oak-lea. 

Perhaps Benacre (Suffolk) means bean-acre. We 
have Benefield (Northampton). But this is a 
guess, and guesses are not at all advisable in the 
_— disgracefully backward state of the etymo- 

of place-names. Most books on the subject 
are ludicrously wrong. 

A word like Blackmore presents great difficulty. 
I do not see how to decide whether it is from AS 
bide, bleak, or from A.-S. blac, black. Let us wait 
for evidence. 


The A.-S. brad, broad, becomes brad; hence 


The A.-S. brdm, broom, becomes brom, and then 
brum; hence Bromyard, Bromley, Brompton. 

The A.-S. dic, dyke, becomes dic; hence dic- 
ton, and by assimilation Ditton. 

The A.-S. din, a down, becomes dun; hence 
Dunton, Dunwich, Dunmow. We also have 
Downton. In such cases we may expect Down- 
ton to be a later form—i.¢., that the place is of 
less antiquity than Dunton. 

The A.-S. fal, foul, becomes ful; hence Fal- 
bourne, in which the vowel was formerly long. It 
is spelt Fuulburne in a charter. 

The A.-S. gds, goose, becomes gos; hence gos- 
ling. and Gosfield (Essex). 

he A.-S. hém, home, becomes ham; hence 
Hampstead, parallel to E. homestead. But there 
is also A.-S. hamm, gen. hammes, an enclosure, 
quite distinct from ham. So we cannot always be 
sure as to this prefix. 

The A.-S. hdeth, a heath, becomes Aeth, pro- 
nounced as E. hath. Slightly altered, this occurs 
in Hadley and Hatfield, spelt in the charters with 
the form for heath. 

The A.-S. mdr becomes mor ; hence Morton and 
Morland and Westmorland. 

The A.-S. rzad, red, is now red; and the A.-S, 
hréod, a reed, also becomes red. In Red Hill we 
probably have the former. In Redbourne (Hants), 
a A.-S. form Hréodburne shows that we have the 

tter. 

The A.-S. scép, a sheep, gives a form shep. In 
Shropshire sheep are called ships. Hence Shepton, 
Shipton, Shipley. 

The A.-S. stdn, a stone, becomes stan; hence 
Stanton, Stanford, and perhaps Stamford. We 
also find Stainton and Stonton, where stain is the 
Norse form, and ston is from M.E. stoon. 

The A.-S. form of Sherborne is Scire-burne, 
from scire, pure, clear, Mod. E. sheer. 

The A.-S. strdet becomes stret, pronounced strat; 
hence Stratford. The Mercian form is strét, which 
becomes stret; hence Stretton, Streatham. 

The A.-S. Star, the river Stour, becomes stur ; 
hence Sturminster. 

The A.-S. sath, south, becomes suth ; hence Sut- 
ton (for suth-ton), Sudbury (for suth-bury), Sussex 
(for suth-sex), and Surrey (A.-S. Sithrige). 

The word swain is of Norse origin. The A.-S. 
form is swan. This, shortened to swan, appears in 
Swanswick, as Prof. Earle can tell us. 

The A.-S. swin, swine, becomes swin; hence 
Swinden, Swinford, Swindon. 

The A.-S. for Tadley is Tadan-léah, 4. ¢., Toad- 
field. We find the same vowel-shortening in the 
common tad-pole. 

The river Teme gave its name to Teem-bury, 
now spelt Tenbury—at least, so I have been told 
and it seems quite reasonable. 

The A.-S. tan, town, becomes tun; hence Tun- 
bridge, Tunstead, 
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The A.-S. hwdete, wheat, becomes Awet ; hence 
Whatfield (Suffolk) and Wheathamstead. There 
is an A.-S. place-name Hwaete-diin, lit. wheat- 
down. This became Whatdon; then Whotton, 
by influence of wh on the vowel, and by assimila- 
tion ; and it is now Wotton (in Surrey). This is 
an excellent example of the futility of guessing 
and of the exact operation of phonetic laws. 

The A.-S. hwit, white, became Awit; hence 
Whitchurch, Whitfield (A.-S. hwitfeld), Whitcliff 
(near Ludlow). 

We must remember, on the other hand, that 
Modern English sometimes lengthens the A.-S. 
vowel. In this case the a may kee 
the original short vowel. Such is the case wit 
Cranbourne, Cranfield, Cranford, from A.-S. cran. 
The modern word is crane. Dalby is from A.-S. 
del, Mod. E. dale. Denton is from A.-S. denu, a 
valley, a dene, with long e in Rottingdean, Oving- 
dean, though short in Tenterden. 

Compton is for Combe-town, from W, cwm. 
The name Quinton illustrates the common English 
change from en to in. We also find Quendon, so 
that Quinton stands for Quenton. Quen is the A.-S. 
cwén, a queen, with loss of vowel-length and sub- 
stitution of the Anglo-French qu for A.-S. cw. 

Of course many of these examples are old ; but 
I have grouped them together so as to illustrate a 
principle. We shall have to accept principles to 
guide us if ever any advance is to be made. 

Watter W. Sxear. 


JAMES GRAHAME. 


James Grahame holds a minor place among 
Scottish verse writers. His ‘Sabbath, with Sab- 
bath Walks, and other Poems’ is, I have under- 
stood, considered his best work. The sixth edition 
of this was published in 1808. The first edition of 
his ‘Birds of Scotland, and other Poems’ was 
issued in 1806. This little volume contains at the 
end a glossary which may be useful to your readers 
for more than one reason. I therefore send you a 
transcript, which I hope in due time may appear 
in ‘N. & Q” The compiler evidently thought 
that these words were “unknown or little known 
on the south side of the Tweed.” This fact is of 
itself interesting. It is also useful to students of 
dialect to have certain carefully considered defini- 
tions which were made more than eighty years 
ago 

Bield, shelter, a small rudely formed bower, or hut. 

Skep, a basket of coiled straw or rushes of a size to 
hold a nest; also a bee-hive. 

uern, the hollow stone of a band-mill. 
now, knoll 

Cleugh, the cleft of a bill, a recess. 

Blae, a deep purplish blue. 

Soughing, producing a sound like the wind through 
trees or a wand moved quickly through the air. 

Shaw, a small copsewood. 

Heartsome, cheerful, 


Boutree, elder tree. 

Skillet, a rattle, or bell, used by common criers, 
Cannach, a plant that grows in moorish and marshy 
fless stalk and a silky white tuft at the 


p- 
Smiddy, emithy. 

Blawn, blown. 

Rowan tree, mountain ash. 


places, with a 
to 


It is strange that in so very short a list Mr. 
Grahame did not think it worth while to 
the words in alphabetical order. His definition of 


skep is different from what would be given here or 
in the neighbouring shires. In the northern parts 
of Lindsey skep signifies (1) a wooden measure of 
capacity, as a peck-skep, a strike-skep ; (2) a wicker 
basket used in stables for carrying small quantities 
of horse corn or for removing dung ; (3) a hive for 
bees. I do not understand what the poet means 
when he says that a skep is of “a size to hold a 
nest”—nests are of very various capacities. One 
is reminded by this definition of the gentleman 
who, in describing a book to his son, said, “ Well, 
my boy, I don’t know how big it was. It might 
be somewhere about the size of a Testament.” 

The interpretation of quern seems to indicate 
that hand-mills were in use in Scotland when these 
notes were written. 

Skellet, or skillet, means in Lincolnshire a sauce- 
pan. I never heard it employed to indicate a 
rattle or bell. Epwarp Peracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. ; 


ANTHONY YOUNG, MUSICIAN. 

(See 2"¢ 8, vii. 63 ; x. 301; 3°¢ 8, iv. 327, 417; v. 267.) 

From time to time I receive applications for in- 
formation respecting this once popular performer 
and composer, erroneously supposed to have been 
organist of All Hallows Barking at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and, on very insufficient evi- 
dence, the composer of the music to ‘ God save the 
Queen.’ 

In certain privately-p inted notes on the family 
of Sir Peter Young, “ preceptor to James I. of 
England and one of the Commissioners to nego- 
tiate a marriage with the Princess Anne of Den- 
mark,” I find :— 

“The t Rebellion of 1649 so ruined this famil 
that Anthony Young became the Organist of All Hal- 
lows, Barking, London, and of St. Katherine Cree Church, 
_— the Tower, and the composer of ‘God save the 

ing.’” 

There is no evidence, however, for his having held 
the office of organist of All Hallows, although the 
post was held from 1713 to 1758 by his son, Charles 
Young, the father of Mrs. Arne and Mrs. Lampe. 
No mention is made of Anthony Young in Grove’s 
‘Dict of Music and Musicians’; nor is his claim 
to be the composer of ‘God save the King’ 
even given in Grove’s article on this topic in 


vol. i. of the ‘Dictionary’ (p. 605). Nor is the 
claim recognized in the ‘ Notes on the Nati 
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Anthem ’ in Chappell’s ‘ Music of the Olden Time,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 691-707; in the exhaustive papers on 
the same topic in vol. xix. of the Musical Times ; 
nor in an article on the National Anthem by Canon 
Harford in the Antiquarian Magazine, vol.i.p. 229. 
It would be interesting to know upon what evi- 
dence the music of ‘God Save the King’ has been 
attributed to him. No doubt he was deservedly 
esteemed as a composer in his own day. The 
following songs are attributed to him. Copies of 
them all are in the British Museum Library, but 
for the most part without bearing any date or pub- 
lisher’s name :— 

“With arts oft practis’d and admired.” Words bya 
Young Lady, set to music by Mr, Anthony Young. 
1715! 

‘The Reproach *: “Send back thy strayed eyes to me.” 
Avong. 1720? 

‘To the Agreeable Memory of Two Sisters who Lived 
and Together’: ‘Sylvia, Delia, sweetest pair.” 
1720 

‘“ While at your feet I sighing lye.” 1720? 

* The Shy ta 1720? 

A new song by Mr. Anthony Young :— 

Give me but a friend and a glass, boys, 
Ile show ye what ’tis to be gay. 
1720? 

“Bright Teraminta crossed the grove.” A cantata. 
The words by Mr, Carey, set to music by Mr. Anthony 
Young. 1725? 

A new Scotch song: “ Belladyna’s blythe and pretty.” 
—This is published in a collection of Scotch songs printed 
by “J. Walsh, Servant to His Majesty, at the Harp and 
Hoboy in Catherine Street, Strand.”’ The date of this 
volume is 1740, but the song was probably written long 
before. 

The same printer published in 1730 a volume of 
“Suits of Lessons for the Harpsichord, or Spinnet. 
By Mr. Anthony Young, Organist of St. Clement 


Tt is to be regretted that more is not known of 
this able and once popular musician. If Henry 
Carey wrote the words of ‘God save the King’ it 
is not improbable that Young wrote the music to 
them. But there is really no evidence for this ; 
and, in spite of all that has been written on this 
topic, there is still a very prevalent opinion that 
both words and music were composed - 

J. Maskett. 


A Woop.—The following description 
of the last hours of the historian of Oxford has 
— purchased by the Bodleian Library from 

Clara Millard, of Teddington. It is from 
Arthur Charlett, the Master of University College, 
and is, I should assume, though that does not 
appear, addressed to Archbishop Tenison. Other 
correspondence of Charlett is among the Ballard 

in the Bodleian. 
Univ. Coll., Dec. 1, 95. 


May it please your Grace,—Having been Absent some 
days from this Place, I crave leave now, to give your 

race an Account of y* Death of our Laborious Anti- 
quary, Mr Antony a Wood: Having missed him, for 


several days, (more Particularly because he had left 
several Querys w'! me, to answer, which I knew he very 
impatiently desired) — enquiry, I was surprised to 
heare, that he lay a dying of a Total Suppression of 
Urine: Immediately I sent to see him, w" was y* 22¢ 
Nov", His Relations sent me Word there were no Hopes 
of his recovery, being the 11 day, but that he appre- 
hended no Danger, was very froward that they dared not 
speak to him—that therefore they did very much beseech 
me, to come to him, being the only person they could 
think on, that probably he would hearken to: I was 
hs sensible of the Difficulty, but having been so long 
and Familiarly acquainted, I thought myself obliged to 
go, without delay. His relations ventured to leave his 
Doors unlockt, so I got up into his room, which he never 
let me see before: At first sight, Poor Man, he fell into 
a Fit of Trembling, and disorder of Mind, as great as 
possible; I spoke all y* Comfortable Words to him, and 
complained that he would not send for me—after he had 

mposed himselfe, I then began to be plain wt him ; 
He was very unwilling to believe any thing of it, insist- 
ing that he was very well and would come to see me at 
night: I was forced to debate y* Point w'* him, till at 
last, upon mentioning a Parallel Case of a Common Ac- 
quaintance, wt whom I was conversant every day, He 
yeilded, and sayd Ye 14* Will must be done: What would 
you have medo? I desired him to loose not a minute, 
in vain Complaints and Remonstrances, but proceed 
directly to settle his Papers that were so numerous and 
confused— He then askt, Who he could trust? I advised 
him to Mr Tanner of All Soule, for whose Fidelity I 
could be responsible, His answer was, he thought so too, 
and that he would in this and all y* other particulars 
follow my advice, promising me immediately to set about 
his Will and prepare for y* sacrament y* next day (he 
having otherwise resolved to recreate on Christmas day): 
I was extremely glad to find him in so good a Temper, 
and having discourst him about several Things, I told 
him I never expected to see him again and therefore took 
my last Farewell, telling him I should heare Constantly 
by Mr Tanner, 

After I came home I repeted all that I had sayd, ina 
long letter to Him, being somewhat jealous of Him, and 
sent it by Mt Tanner. 

He kept his word oe and immediately sent to 
a very good man, his Confident, to pray with him, 
appointing his Foura, receaved y* Sacrament the next 
morning very devoutly, made his will, went into his 
Studdy w® his two Freinds Mr Bille & Mr Tanner, to 
sort that vast multitude of papers, notes, letters,— 
about two bushells full, he ordered for y* Fire, to be 
lighted, as He was expiring, w® was accordingly done, he 
expressing both his knowledge & approbation of what 
was done, by throwing out his Hands. He was a very 
strong lusty man Aged 65 years, he was 22 hours a dying, 
God Almighty spared him so long, that he had his senses 
entire, and full time, to settle all his concerns to his 
content, having writ y* most minute Particular under his 
Hand, about his Funeral. He has gave his Books & 
Papers to y* University to be placed next his Freind S* 
Ww. Dugdales MSS., web are very valuable to any of his 
own Temper. His more private Papers he has ordered 
not to be opened these seaven years, and has placed them 
in y* Custody of Mr Bille (1) & M" Tanner of whose 
care I am told, he makes me Overseer, The Continua- 
tion of his Athenz Oxon in two Fol. w°* he had carried 
on to y* 19% of October last, (De Merret & Dudley 
Loftus Cotes the two last) he gave the day before he 
dyed, w" great Ceremony, to M' Tanner for his sole use, 
without any restrictions. 

His behaviour was very well during his Illnesse, was 
very patient & quiet, especially towards the latter end, 
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he askt pardon of all that he had injured, and desired 


the prayers of all the Publick Congregations. The last 
night he was very decent'y buried, all the Particulars 
were prescribed by himselfe. He has given great charge 
to burne any loose reflecting Notes. I beg your Graces 
Pardon for this long hasty letter, and crave leave to 


May it please your Grace 


our Graces 
Most Obedient & Most 
Dutifull Servant 
A. CHARLETT, 


H. T. 


Scorr’s ‘ Antiquary.’—I am at present read- 
ing the Waverley Novels with a distant friend 
on the principle of mutual criticism (by letter). 
We have just finished the ‘Antiquary,’ and I 
do not think I been so 
pressed by the powerful delineation of the leading 
characters, especially Mr. Oldbuck and Edie Ochil- 
tree, and by the vigour of the romance as a whole. 
We are both, however, struck by the somewhat 
morbid episode of Lord Glenallan’s unfortunate 
marriage. Even had matters been as Lord Glen- 
allan thought, this was no reason why he need have 
considered his entire life as blighted—‘‘ blotted 
out of the book of the living,” as he expresses it—by 
an act which he did in ignorance. Nay, had he even 
committed it knowingly, he might in time have got 
over it. Cardinal Newman, I believe, says some- 
where that a true penitent never forgives himself, 
a view which Frederick William Robertson justly 
characterizes as utterly false. It is remarkable 
that Scott, who seems to have known Shakespeare 
almost by heart, did not call to mind the opening 
lines of the fifth act of the ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ No 
one who has been kind enough to read my numer- 
ous notes on, and references to, Scott in ‘N. & Q.’ 
could suppose for a moment that I could speak 
disrespectfully of one who has been like an 
intellectual father to me all my life. I should 
consider myself guilty of something like literary 
impiety were I to do such a thing. I merely 
mention it as a singular circumstance that 
Scott should for once, seemingly with approval, 
have allowed one of his characters to lapse into a 
kind of morbid self-consciousness. It was, I fear, 
really this that poor Lord Glenallan was suffering 
from—self-consciousness which he himself mistook 
for remorse. 

Poor old Elspeth’s case is not quite the same as 
Lord Glenallan’s. She was suffering from remorse 
for a deep wrong she had done which she could at 
any time have remedied, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, by a confession of the truth to Lord Glen- 

» Which confession she had not the moral 
courage to make; but Lord Glenallan’s marriage, 
even had it been as he thought, was irremediable. 

Amongst my xei7Aca I have a long article on 
Scott which I cut out of the Athenewm of 1871 (I 
have not noted the month), in which the writer 


gives it as his opinion that future ages will regard 
the Waverley Novels as the greatest achievement 
of English literature, after the dramas of Shake- 
speare and the poems of Milton. The more I read 
Scott, the more I feel that this judgment is, on 
the whole, correct. Without knowing who wrote 
this article, I have a suspicion that it is by 
‘N. & Q’’s good friend, Dr. Doran, who was, I 
believe, a devoted lover of Scott (see ‘N. & Q,, 
5" §. ii. 2). 

May I suggest to your readers generally—that is, 
to those to whom the idea has never occurred, and 
who, like myself, are, with Milton’s pensive student, 
blest with a large amount of “ retired leisure ”—that 
there are few pleasanter and more profitable ways 
of spending the said leisure than in reading the 
works of great authors on this principle of mutual 
“ yepistolary correspondensh,” as old Edie has it? 
Readers will, of course, select their authors accord- 
ing to taste, but I think Shakespeare, Molidre, and 
Scott are especially suitable for reading of this 
kind. Let two book-loving friends who have not 
already tried it begin forthwith, and I think they 
will be grateful to me for the suggestion. 

JonaTHAN 

Ropley, Alresford. 


TUO STELLATO soGLio.”—These words 
are familiar to us as occurring in a famous and 
popular Italian opera; but it is perhaps not so 
well known that the phrase comes from one of 
the Antiphons in the Little Office of the B.V.M., 
“ Assumpta est Maria in ccelum : gaudent angeli, 
laudantes benedicunt Dominum. Maria Virgo as- 
sumpta est ad sthereum thalamum, in quo Rex 
regum stellato sedet solio.” Another beautiful idea, 
of course, is that of representing the B.V.M. (as 
Mary glorified) with stars forming a radiant crown 
around her head. A famous instance of this is a 
Madonna circled with stars by Perugino. These 
Christian art-forms may or may not have been 
copied from or influenced by pagan art, but the 
parallelism in this and other cases of the later 
classic and of Christian art is remarkable. 
Except in the Old Testament, the title “ Queen of 
Heaven,” Regina Celi, is first found in the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine’s béte noire, the African 
Neo-Platonist Apuleius, who applies it to Juno, 
putting the words into the mouth of a suppliant, 
and the whole prayer is remarkable as showing 
both the strength and the weakness of the highei 
and mystical paganism. 

As a far more learned man than myself, Mr. 
Symonds, of Magdalen College, Oxford, has pointed 
out in his admirable essay on Antinoiis, origin 
ally published in the Cornhill Magazine, the late 
paganism was essentially syncretist ; and thus, fo 
example, the originally ignoble Roman or Italian 
goddess of trade and barter (venum) was ultimatel 
idealized, and identified in art and worship witt 
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the delicate and radiant Aphrodite, the foam-born 


goddess of the Greeks. Further, Aphrodite, or 
Venus, was identified with the Egyptian Isis, who, 
like another in a higher and holier creed, has been 
honoured as “ daughter, mother, spouse of God.” 
The planet which we now call Venus was origin- 
ally also named Isis, and it was her “ starry veil ” 
which, having passed through the two stages of 
Greco-Egyptian mysticism and Byzantine sacred 
art, was the prototype of Perugino’s and other 
ideal presentations of the B.V.M., the African and 
Byzantine pagan and Christian traditions and art- 
forms reinvesting themselves with life in pre- 
Raffaelite and also Renaissance Italy. As the Greek 
tragedian prophetically said, roAvwvupos, pia 
popn. H. ve B. H. 


Portrait or Iewativs Sancno.—The Athe- 
neum of March 16 contains an advertisement of 
the sale at Norwich on Thursday and Friday, 
March 21 and 22, of the library and curiosities 
belonging to the late Henry Stevenson, F.S.A., 
of Norwich. In the collection is mentioned par- 
ticularly a portrait of Ignatius Sancho by Gains- 
borough ; and it seems very remarkable that a 
portrait should have been painted of a man in 
80 humble a walk in life roll by so distinguished 
an artist. He was, on the authority of the ‘ Life 
of Sterne,’ by Percy Fitzgerald, vol. ii. p. 370, 
“a black man in the service of the Duke of 
Montague, and was born on board a slave-ship 
in 1727.” Once in the employment of some 
maiden ladies at Greenwich, he passed from their 
service into that of the duke, and seems to have 
won the favour of Sterne by his appreciation of 
‘Tristram Shandy.’ The intelligent negro, who 
obtained the name of Sancho from some fancied 
resemblance to Sancho Panza in ‘Don Quixote,’ 
died in 1780, as proprietor of a grocery store, 
Just eight years before Gainsborough’s decease. 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors,’ under“ San- 
cho,” gives some notice of him, and refers to his 
Letters, with Memoirs of his Life,’ by Joseph 
Jekyll, London, 2 vols., 1782 ; second ed., 1783; 

ed., 1803. He is said once to have thought 
of going on the stage in the character of Othello, 
mut not to have done so on account of his indis- 
tinct pronunciation. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cuasm.—It would be interesting to know when 
this word in its modern form was introduced into 
the English language. It is well known that it 
was first adopted in its original form from the 
Greek (xdopa) chasma. That word occurs once 
only in the New Testament, in the parable of 

ves and Lazarus; but the Authorized trans- 
lators preferred to leave the rendering “ great 
gulf,” which appeared first in the Genevan ver- 
sion. Lyndale translated “great space”; Wy- 
cliffe “great dark place.” Althongt one regrets 


that the revisers sometimes altered words from 
the translation of 1611 which would perhaps 
have better been left as they were, in this par- 
ticular instance alteration would have been im- 
provement, as it is a case in which the A.V. 
would probably have inserted “chasm” had that 
word then existed. Doubtless “chasma” was 
considered to have too strange a sound—if, in- 
deed, there was then any precedent for its use in 
English. The Rheims version has “ chaos.” 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath, 


CLICKER.— 

“A CLICKER, AND wHy 1—At the Clickers’ Benevolent 
Society’s annual dinner, on Tuesday evening, Mr, H. E. 
Randall, who was in the chair, puzzled himself and his 
audience with a conundrum—W hat is the origin of the 
word clicker? Nobody could tell. The presumption is 
that there is a verb fo click, and that the clicker is one 
who clicks, But what is to click? Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ and other authorities follow, says to click is to 
make a sharp, small, successive noice (with the mouth 
one presumes), and suggests that it is derived from 
cliken (Dutch) or eliqueter (French), Thus Gay sa 

The solemn death-watch click’d the hour she died, 

And shrilling crickets in the chimney cried. 

And then Johnson follows up with a somewhat uncompli- 
mentary definition, ‘ Clicker (from click): A low word for 
the servant of a salesman, who stands at the door to in- 
vite customers.’ But these definitions do not bring us 
much nearer the philosophy of the clicker of the shoe 
trade. I am told there is a Turkish word clich, meaning 
a ehort sword or broad knife. As the clicker’s knife isa 
short, broad article, has that anything to do with it?” 

The above paragraph is culled from the Northamp- 
ton Mercury under date March 23. ‘N. & Q.’ may 
perhaps be able to throw light on the meaning of 
the word. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Curious Mistake TRANSLITERATION.—I 
take the following from a well-known recond- 
hand bookseller’s catalogue. Is it worth a corner 
in ‘N. & Q.’ as a curiosity /— 

“ 234, Charles I.—Zikon Baziaikh, Pourtraicture of His 
Sacred Majestie in his Solitudes and his Sufferings ; 
frontis,, crown 8vo., one cover cracked, 2s. 6d. 1824,” 

R. F. 


Gay.—Prof. Max Miiller, in his ‘Lectures on 
the Science of Thought’ (Chicago, 1888), p. 36, 
says that “gay is the German gihe, literally 
going, or as we now say, going it.” Kluge (s.v. 
“ jah”) also connects the French gai with Ger. 
jah (gahe), but adds “zusammenhang mit gehen 
ist unmoglich.” I doubt whether there is any con- 
nexion between gay and gahe. There is an old 
form of gat in Old French in William of Wad- 
ington’s ‘Manuel des Peches,’ ed. Furnivall, 
1862, 1. 3109, namely, guai. Now gu- in Old 
French points not to a Germanic g, but to a 
Germanic w, and this leads us to O.H.G, wéhi, 
“pretty, fine, good,” as the criginal of gai, The 
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O.H.G. (whence gidhe) is represented in 

French by geai, our jay, just as O.H.G. gardo is 

the source of jardin. A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Expiosives.—Everybody, I take it, 
feels inclined some time or other to relieve his 
feelings by a hasty exclamation. French priests 
are, as is well known, accused of using on these 
occasions sac & papier, which is quite harmless and 
yet has a flavour about it of the familiar French 
oath sacré. In an Italian book by G. Carcano, en- 
titled ‘ Angiola Maria’ (ninth edit., Milan, 1873), 
I find in p. 70 an Italian priest exclaiming “ per 
dincibacco,” and I shall be glad if anybody can tell 
me the meaning of the dinci (per bacco, alone, is a 
common oath enough),and whether the expression is 
supposed to be a favourite exclamation with Italian 
riests. As for English clergymen—I have never 
eard them charged with using any particular 
exclamation. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Homay Leataer.—Some years since the pens 
of your correspondents were exercised in noting 
specimens of the above. In connexion with the 
subject the following “note with a vengeance” 
ought to be permanently recorded, if only as a 
curiosity. 

The Boot and Shoe Trades Journal, in a late 
number, after stating that for some time past the 

uestion of using human skins and converting 
them into leather has been under consideration in 
Germany and other countries, and that recent re- 
searches show that such skins, if properly dressed, 
ee excellent wearing qualities, and are said to 
} unequalled for fine and light goods, further in- 
forms us :— 


“We have seen a pair of shoes made from human skin, 
and, ghastly as it may seem, we are bound tosay they possess 
many excellent qualities......A Canadian correspondent 
forwards some particulars which may be interesting to 
our readers. Some time ago the civilized world looked 
ones at the revelations in regard to the Tewksbury 
( Mass.) Alms-House horror, when it became known that 
such ghoulish proceedings as skinning the deceased 

upers and converting their skins (black and white) 
into leather was practised. Now, how many of these people 
who talked so loud and wrote so deprecatingly of the 
affair care one iota for the late paupers? Now, could it 
become custom, the human skin would be likely to form 
an important item as an article of commerce, and would 
—s be a better wearing leather than some now 
used. The human skin possesses high wearing qualities 
if properly prepared. ing an almost naked skin, it 
would not require to undergo the injurious effect of un- 
hairing. However, there would be one serious drawback 
to its use, viz., that fresh skins could not be obtained un- 
less the battlefield were resorted to, It is well known 
when animals die from disease, &c., that the skin is 
somewhat injured by the causes which led to the animal's 
death, and that to give the best results the animal re- 
b to be bled immediately, so that the skin will be 

ed of the blood and other impurities. I have seen 
some shoes made and worn from human skio, and, from 


what I have seen and heard about it, it excelled other 
kinds of light leather. I had a small section of the 
leather in my possession for some time. In texture it 
was very soft and pliable, and to eome extent resembled 
dog-skin and kid-skin, not so porous as the dog nor go 
close as the kid. Not knowing the part from which the 
piece I had was cut, my description of its texture and 
appearance may not be altogether correct. The skins of 
which I speak were surreptitiously obtained, and as gur. 
reptitiously tanned in a local tannery, where light skin 
tanning is far from a success. These conditions appear 
to prove conclusively that the human skin is superior to 
all others, particularly if properly experimented upon 
and brought to its highest degree of perfection in 
regular and legitimate way. It could never be anythi 
like a waterproof leather, as it contains more pores 


sweat glands than any other skin, 


Thank goodness that last sentence is a relief, 
and may prevent all but unscrupulous camp fol- 
lowers and others of that ilk from engaging in a 
new industry when “horrida bella” sweep over 
the land! The “Tewksbury horror” referred to 
is unknown to me. Some of your readers may 
possibly know the details so far as they relate to 
this subject. The little pathetically business-like 
touch in the above as to the unhairing is charm- 
ing, and it is a pleasure to gather that all thin- 
skinned people, such as etymologists, Shakespearian 
commentators, church choirs, &c., will be spared, as 
useless for the purpose. I have not the means of 
reference at hand; but if the following further 
notes of cases of tanned or otherwise prepared 
human skins have not already found a resting- 
place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ it may be we 
to embalm them. 

Under the ironwork on the door of the church of 
Copford, Essex, there used to be (perhaps still is) 
a piece of a kind of parchment-looking material, 
said to be “the remains of the skins of some Danish 
robbers who had committed sacrilege,” and whose 
skins, after they were put to death, were nailed 
there. And in Gordon’s ‘Grammar of Geo- 
graphy’ two human skins, one male and the other 
female, are referred to as in the University of Ley- 
den, “ prepared and tanned like leather, and a pair 
of shoes made of such leather,” a shoe made of the 
entrails of a man, and another “human skin dressed 
as parchment”; whilst a letter from French Guiana, 
recorded in 1859, states that 
“an officer of the marine infantry, who commanded the 
penitentiary of St. Mary a Ja Comté, lately died of dis- 
eases contracted at that insalubrious station. The in- 
ventory of the objects he left behind him comprised a 
very curious cuirass, with straps and other accessories. 
On examination it proved to be of human skin. A con- 
vict had died whose breast was covered with extremely 
beautiful tattooing. The commandant of the station 
knew this, and had the man flayed before he was buried. 
For a moment it was thought that this human relic would 
have been put up for auction with the officer's other 
effects; but, fortunately, it occurred to somebody that it 
was rather too disgusting. It was known that the officer 
had worn the cuirass several times when fencing with his 


R. W. Hacrwoop. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
aames and to their queries, in order the 
auswers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Paxena Maort.”—In a recent article on Aus- 
tralian literature high praise was given to a work 
called ‘ Old New Zealand,’ by “A Pakeha Maori.” 
That book has been ascribed to “Judge Manning.” 
Is Sir William Manning meant ; and, if so, during 
what part of his life did he reside weenie - 


Jouxs Bricnt and ‘N. & Q.’—The follow- 
ing appeared in the Manchester City News of 
April 13 :— 

“Jonny Bright ‘Norges AND 

Editor of the London [sic] Notes and Queries, in record- 
ing the death of John Bright, says he ‘ was a not infre- 
quent contributor to our columns, in which he always 
took a keen interest.’ Can any one say how his com- 
munications were signed, and what were his chief sub- 
jects? I have failed to find anything signed by his 
name,—Ioy.” 
In replying to “‘Ion” I stated that Mr. Bright’s 
last contribution to ‘ N. & Q.’ is to be found at 6” 
§. xii. 12, but was unable to give him any further 
information, as I only possess copies of the journal 
daring the period of my own contributorship, from 
6" §. x. (July-December, 1884) up to the last. It 
would be interesting to give in ‘N. & Q.’ all the 
references to Mr. Bright’s communications; and 
perhaps some one happily possessing back volumes 
ab initio will favour us with alist. J. B. 

Manchester. 

Jobn Bright's signature in ‘ N. & Q.’ consisted simply 
of his initials. As these are given by other contributors, 
it is difficult to trace his communications. A reply on 
William Penn, 6t» 8, i, 157, is from him, as is a second 
on Dr, John Brown at p. 299 of the same volume. } 


Sr. Jonny anp Arunpet.—Can any of your 
readers favour me with information relating to 
—— 8t. John, who married one of the daughters 
of Sir John de Arundel, of Conarton, Knt., by his 


first wife Elizabeth, daughter, and eventually co- | Pears 


heir, of Sir Oliver Carminowe (marriage settlement 
dated 8 Edward III.)? I cannot ascertain as yet 
either the Christian name of Sir John Arundel’s 
danghter or that of her husband. They had issue: 
Oliver St. John, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Hugh Luccombe, and died August, 
1373 ; and Henry St. John, who died > “= 


Historica Rixos.—Is there a record in any 
Memoir of two rings belongings to Marie Antoi- 
nette—one a ruby, cut in shape of a heart, pierced 
with a diamond, surmounted by a crown, and 
round the ring on blue enamel the motto “Je 
cheris la playe”; the other a table diamond, with a 
silver fleur de lys on either side? Bera, 


Tae ‘Monraty Macazine.’—There was a set 
of this magazine in 201 vols. (1749-1829)—which 
had formerly belonged to Griffiths, and had his 
MS. notes of the name of the writer appended to 
every article from the beginning down to the year 
1815—sold at Heber’s sale (viii. 1666) in March, 
1836, Can any one tell what has nee - 


CircumBennpisvs looks like mock-Latin, and one 
wonders whether it began in some parody of legal 
phraseology preceded by cum, in, or sine. The 
earliest occurrence known to me is in Dryden, 
‘Spanish Friar,’ Act V. sc. ii., “I shall fetch him 
back with a circwm-bendibus,” Pope, ‘Art of Sink- 
ing,’ 100, has “the Periphrasis which the moderns 
call the circumbendibus,” Can earlier examples be 
J. A. H. Murray. 

‘xford,. 


Work on tHe Great Revotutioy.—‘ A Com- 
leat Collection of all the Reports, Lyes, and 
tories which were the Forerunners of the Great 
Revolution in 1688.’ Who is OC. D. L., whose 
initials are prefixed to this book, printed in Lon- 
don, and sold by T. Welford, near St. Paul's, 
1732? WoOLSELEY. 
Ranger’s Lodge, Greenwich Park, S.E, 


CuristopHeR Kincsrietp, Mason, 1622.— 
Could any of your readers tell me of any sculpture 
known to be the work of Christopher Kingsfield, a 
freemason of London in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century? The Account Book of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company for 1622-3 shows an entry 
of 131. 6s. 3d. paid to him for making the tomb of 
Mr. Dowe in the Church of St. Botolph without 
Aldgate. This monument is now undergoing re- 
storation at the expense of that Company. By the 
courtesy of Mr. R. L. Hunter J find that C. Kings- 
field was a member of the Masons’ Company, and 
probably of some note, although after 1620, when 
the accounts now extant commence, he does not 
appear as serving either as master or warden. 
However, one of his name, Thomas Kingsfield, ap- 
for several years as an auditor, and therefore 
was presumably a past master ; and Christopher 
himself is moor Bed 1645 as one of the surviv- 
ing parties to a lease of houses adjoining the 
Masons’ Hall. H. A. F. Cuampers. 

Merchant Taylors’ Hall. 


Mary Lepett, Lapy Hervey.—Is it possible 
to ascertain where Mary Lepell was baptized and 
married ? The entries in the registers would clear 
up two doubtfal points referred to by Croker in 
his edition of ‘ Lord Hervey’s Memoirs.’ 

G. F. R. B. 


Boswetu’s ‘Lire or Jonysoy.’—Will any of 
your readers be kind enough to tell me what pages 
in the first edition of the above (2 vols. 4to., 1791 


are incorrectly numbered? My copy has sev 
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such blunders in vol. ii., which include the entire 
omission of pp. 585 and 586. I am unable at this 
moment to compare with other copies, or I would 
not trouble you. In my copy of ‘Jane Eyre’ (first 
edition, 3 vols., 1847) I also find a wrongly num- 
bered page, ¢.¢., p. 85, vol. iii., is marked 89. Is this 
the same is all copies ? JERMYN. 


Surrorrers: Eart or Ross.—Can any one 
tell me at what period supporters came into use in 
Scotland ; and where or when they are first men- 
tioned? Also, what was the family name of the 
Earl of Ross, 1300 to 1375? Oxp Susscriper. 


anp Cnartes Westey.—A friend of 
mine has medallions of these two noted men, and 
the set also comprises Fletcher of Madeley and 
George Whitefield. The medallions are circular, 
about two inches in diameter, and are stamped out 
of thin metal and gilded. Each one is surrounded 
by a metal rim in a black wood or papier-maché 
frame, such as was much in vogue for miniatures 
at the end of the last century. On the one of 
Charles Wesley are the letters“ M.and P.” They 
are all doubtless the work of one die-sinker. They 
are beautiful medallions, very well cut, and the 
likénesses are good. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give the name of the die-sinker of the medallions, 
or of the publisher of them ? Ion. 

Birmingham, 


Ricos. — Francis Riggs, of Colvert County, 
Maryland, son of John Riggs, of Southampton, 
merchant, arrived in Maryland before 1663, and 
acquired extensive estates, dying in 1667, when 
his estates in the province were claimed by his 
first cousin and nearest of kin in Maryland, Joseph 
Riggs, a native of Fareham, Hants, son of Francis 
Riggs, of Southampton, who had settled in Vir- 
ginia. The claim was allowed, the facts as above 
set forth having been proved to the satisfaction of 
the High Provincial Court; and Joseph Riggs 
established himself in Colvert County, where he 
died in 1671. The brothers Francis and John 
Riggs were, I think, the sons of Rafe and Mary 
Blake) Riggs, who are mentioned in Berry’s 
Hampshire Pedi ,’ as it appears by the wills 
of two members of the family that the former had 
& son A. a son John, who 
were of an an ing their identity with the 
cousins in Maryland quite possible. If any of 
your readers have any evidence that will further 
establish this point I shall be glad to hear of it. 

In 1716 a John Reggs, styled gentleman, was 
living in Ann Arundel County, Maryland, where 
he married in 1720 and died in 1762, aged seventy- 
five years. I have not been able to establish his 
descent from J — Riggs of Colvert County, who, 
though not proved to have died without issue, in 
his will (1671) only mentions his wife. If any of 
your readers can communicate any evidence that 


will prove his connexion with the Hampshire 
family I shall be grateful. 

In 1653 a John Riggs acquired land in Lower 
Norfolk County, Virginia. Can he be identified 
with any family in England ? 

Any replies to the above queries, or others 
under my name that may appear in ‘N. & Q.) 
will be much appreciated, as any facts that may 
be thus brought to light will be used in annotating 
a collection of inscriptions and family records, to 
be edited by a committee of the Historica! Society 
of Ann Arundel County, of which I have the 
honour to be chairman. 

Annapolis, Ind, 

Heratpic.—Can any one kindly say who bore 
the following, which I find on a portrait of a 
gentleman in costume temp. Charles I.? Arg.,a 
fess gu., in chief two nags’ heads couped sa.; and 
in base, a bugle-horn of the last, garnished gold 
and stringed of the second. Some of the tinctures 
are very hard to make out on account of the pic- 
ture wanting cleaning, but I think I have blazoned 
it as given. I have referred to Papworth and all 
the well-known authorities, but without success. 

A. Vicars. 


Sitx.—What is the etymology of this word? 
We find the forms O.E. seolc, Icel. silki, Russ. 
shelkit, all usually derived from Lat. sericum. 
What is the relation of the three /k forms to one 
another? No doubt one of them—the English, or 
the Icelandic, or the Russian—may have been de- 
rived directly from the Latin. But which? On 
the one hand I do not remember any analogy in 
English for 1k = rk, and therefore for seolc = sericum; 
and, on the other hand, Miklosich, the learned 
Slavonic scholar, holds that shelki was not derived 
directly from the Latin, but from one of the Scan- 
dinavian languages. Along what route did the 
word sericum in this new form travel into Northern 
Europe ? A. L, Mayruew. 

Oxford. 


CuarinDARNLEY.—What is the name Charin- 


? it a place or a rson ? 
InQUuISITIVE. 


Ricuarp Brinstey SHERIDAN was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, yet we are told in Mr 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s ‘Life of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe’ that Sheridan’s skull was exhibited in 4 
shop in the Strand. is Can 

i i vol, i, 
any explanation be given p- 

Buscartet Famity, Lamsera.—I had notes 
of a family of this name, which is of Swiss origi, 
from tombs in Lambeth — churchyard of the 
last century, and having lost my notes, should be 
much obliged to an 


Wm. Francis Creear. 
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of the parish), or send me a copy of the inscrip- 
tions. I have looked again at Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ 
but he only gives one of the names, and says “ and 
others of the family are buried here.” So my notes 
were not taken from his account. 

B. Firorence ScaRLett. 


‘Tue Queen’s Masgus,’ &c.—Is the author of 
‘The Queen’s Masque: a Satirical Sketch,’ London, 
W. Gilling, 193, Strand, 1842 ; “They Wont Go 
Out: a Satire. By the Hon. .’ London, J. W. 
Southgate, Library, 164, Strand, 1841; and “ The 
Princess Royal: a Satire. By the Hon. ‘ 
second edition, London, J. W. Southgate, Library, 
164, Strand, 1841, known? The three satires, as 
the author calls them, are scurrilous. 

W. 


Rise Park, Hull. 


tHe Great Bett or St. Pavr’s.— 
In the Times of April 8 it is stated that during 
the afternoon of Saturday, April 6, the great bell 
of St, Paul’s was tolled for the death of the 
Duchess of Cambridge. Was this according to 
precedent ?—the general idea being that the great 
bell is only tolled on the decease of the sovereign, 
the heir to the throne, the Lord Mayor, and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. The Home Secretary’s letter 
to the Lord Mayor on this occasion requests him 
to give directions for tolling the great bell. Is 
this a form of speech, meaning that the Lord 
Mayor is to ask permission from the Dean and 
Chapter to have the bell tolled ; or does it imply 
that the Lord Mayor has some right and juris- 
diction in connexion with St. Paul’s Cathedral ? 

Georce C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


_ Satire.—I remember read- 
ing in an old magazine when I was a boy at school, 
about 1836 or 1837, a mock-heroic Latin poem 
which began thus :— 

Sunday virumque cano, quo non atrocior unquam, 

Verily do thinko, terris apparuit humbug. 
The “vir,” of course, was Sir Andrew Agnew, 
M.P., but where is the poem to be found ; and 
who wrote it ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


_ PartiaMent or Bars.—An inquiry as to this 
in your number for March 31, 1877 (5 S. vii. 248), 
ving elicited no response, and the subject being 
again brought up by the discussion in the Daily 
Telegraph of a school examination paper “set” by 
the College of Preceptors, I shall feel much obliged 
if any cortespondent will inform who the body thus 
named was, or what gave rise to the epithet. 
Bowaccorp. 


Srvrriers’ Guitp.—The late Mr. 
icholson, solicitor, of Ripon, told me some years 


ago that there was in existence a manuscript copy 


of the rules of the Spurriers’ Guild of that place. 
I imagine, from what he said, that it is of the 
sixteenth century or earlier. I shall be glad to 
know its present place of custody. Ripon was, in 
former days, noted for its spurs. “As true steel 
as Ripon rowels” passed into a proverb. Nares 
quotes a passage where Ripon spurs are mentioned 
from Ben Jonson’s ‘ Staple of News,’ and another 
from ‘The Wits.’ I shall be glad of other refer- 
ences to the mention of the connexion of Ripon 
with the spur trade from the literature of the 
seventeenth or earlier centuries. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


Replies, 


DOUGLAS, 
§. vii. 247.) 

Mr. C. A. Warpasks, Was Lord James Douglas 
slain at Teba in 1328, when the Spaniards deserted 
him? The Canon of Chimay, in his twentieth 
chapter, says that Sir James landed at the port of 
Valencia in the spring-time of 1328, and joined 
the King of Spain, who had taken the field against 
the Saracen King of Granada. “Then,” saith my 
Lord Berners, in his English, 

“Sir James Douglas drew out on the one side, with all 
his company, to the intent to shew his prowess the 
better, And when he saw these divisions thus ranged 
on both sides, and saw that the army of the King of 
Spain began somewhat to advance towards their enemies, 
he thought then verily that they would soon assemble 
together to fight at close quarters; and then he thought 
rather to be with the foremost than with the hinder- 
most, and struck his horse with the spurs, and all his 
company also, and dashed into the forces of the King of 
Granada, crying—Douglas! Douglas! supposing that 
the King of Spain and his host had followed, but th 
did not; wherefore he was deceived, for the Span 
host stood still. And so this noble knight and all his 
company were surrounded by the Saracens, where he 
achieved wonders in arms, but finally he could not with- 
stand them, so that he and all his company were slain ; 
which was a great misfortune, that the Bpaniards would 
not rescue them,” 

Thus it appears that Sir James, like Rupert at 
Marston Moor, went full gallop at the foe with- 
out making sure that he was supported; and 
therefore it is hardly fair to say that the Spaniards 
deserted him. 

This same perfervidum ingenium had already 
made Douglas untrue to the promise he had given 
Robert Bruce; for, with such a trust and such a 
burden, he ought to have gone straight to the a 
Sepulchre instead of turning aside to fight infid 

on the way. But Froissart is too good an artist 
to spoil his touching story of Bruce’s deathbed by 
calling our attention to this failure. He does not 
say one word, so far as I can see, as to what 
became of King Robert’s heart. And it is a little 


odd that the crowned heart of “‘ Douglas tender and 
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true ” should symbolize nothing better than an in- 


Sir William Fraser's ‘ Douglas Book’ may be 
consulted with advantage on any point relating to 
the distinguished family with which it deals. 
Meanwhile Scott, in ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ 
i. xi., thus describes the last moments of the 
“Good Lord James ”:— 

“ When he found the enemy press so thick round him 
as to leave no chance of escaping, the earl took from his 
neck the Bruce’s heart, and speaking to it, as he would 
have done to the king, had he been alive,—‘ Pass first in 
fight,’ he eaid, ‘as thou wert wont to do, and Douglas 
will follow thee, or die.’ He then threw the King’s 
heart among the enemy, and rushing forward to the 

lace where it fell, was there slain. His body was found 
ging above the silver case, as if it had been his last 
yject to defend the Bruce’s heart.” 

As Bruce died June 7, 1329, Douglas must 
have fallen at Teba the year after. One authority 
says that he “survived little more than one year 
the demise of his royal master,” and adds that 
both casket and heart were brought home by 
followers. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

[Very many replies are acknowledged with thanks. } 


Tax Appitionat Norse 1x Rocers’s ‘Iraty’ 
(7™ 8S. vi. 267, 352, 409, 457; vii. 224).—In De- 
cember last, when my note (7 S. vi. 409) called 
attention to the want of foundation of Rogers’s 
story of the “old Dominican” of Padua, I received 
from a friend well read in Southey a reference to a 
| a va similar story recorded in ‘The Doctor’ as 

ving happened to Wilkie at the Escorial. I 
verified the quotation and found the story (ed. 
1848, Pp. 220-2) sure enough, but no means sup- 
plied of arriving at the source whence the author 
obtained it. On the other hand, all that has been 
published of Wilkie’s ‘Journals and Letters’ is 
very well known to me. I knew that he spent six 
days studying the paintings in the Escorial in 
October, 1827, and later on visited it again, and 
all his remarks connected with the Cenacolo have 
a —_ interest for me; but in no part of his 
(published) letters or journals is there any mention 
of the “‘ old monk’s” philosophical remark. Before 
communicating my friend’s reply, therefore, I 
waited for some confirmation of it to turn up. 

A piece of corroborative evidence is now sup- 
plied by your correspondent at 7™ S. vii. 224, 
referring to the note at 1* S. v. 196. I have veri- 
fied the quotation in Lord Mahon’s history, and 
find it almost identical with the version in ‘The 
Doctor,’ but still it cannot be Southey’s as 
. The Doctor’ was published long before the ‘ His. 


At 1* 8. v. 475, however, I find that a corre- 
spondent who signs J. quotes a very similar 
account from Wordsworth’s memoirs as having 


been narrated by Wilkie himself at Rydal Mount, 
whence it may be inferred that Southey may very 
well have heard it verbally either from Wilkie or 
Wordsworth. It is curious to note the perfect 
coincidence of the two, as it would seem, entirely 
independent versions of the tradition as recorded 
by Lord Mahon and Southey ew. 

Furthermore, Wilkie in his ‘ Journal’ mentions 
the fact that ‘‘ Mr. Stanhope and his brother Lord 
Mahon” (as well as Washington Irving and his 
brother) went to the Escorial at the same time as 
himself, though their stay was not so —— as 
his ; for he boasted that he was the first English 
artist who had studied the art treasures of Spain, 
and he did it with some thoroughness. 

We have here, then, a chain of evidence as com- 

lete as it is possible to be in support of the 
Wilkie- Bscorial-J eronymite story. hile for the 
Rogers-Padua-Dominican story not only we cannot 
trace a shadow of foundation, but every investiga- 
tion tells against it. 

Hitherto it has not occurred to any one to doubt 
the accuracy of Rogers’s statement. Two corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ (1* S. v. 281, 475) de- 
cide that there is no way of accounting for the 
repetition, but that it must belong to the vulgar 
‘* order of stereotype,” and is a stock speech re- 
peated by all “old monks” who have pictures to 
show. This has hitherto remained uncontradicted, 
and the question of one of them—“ What better 
explanation is there ?”—has remained for thirty- 
five years without an answer. 

I have already had occasion to show, however, in 
these columns (6 S, xi. 261) that the picturesque 
‘€old monk” has not the entire monopoly of errors 
and solecisms. 

Unless some friend of Rogers’s can clear him by 
reference to his journal, as I suggested 7 S. vi. 
410, and can produce proof that there was actually 
such a convent and such a picture as he mentions, 
though they have escaped mention by every other 
writer, we seem to have no alternative but to con- 
clude that he absolutely plagiarized the incident, or 
else that he was betrayed by an overcrowded 
memory - fancying that it had really happened 
to himself. 

Wordsworth himself notes the strangeness of the 
coincidence without inference. Why 
did he not, it may be asked, take an opportunity 
of clearing the matter up, unless he feared to offend 
or IN ify his friend by eliciting the awkward 
trath. 

The irony of the fact that man’s works are much 
more stable than himself must constantly force it- 
self on the consideration of all who think at all. 
It has been attempted to be embodied in the 
refrain which makes the stream say that “ Men 
may come and men may go, but I go on for ever, 
which has enjoyed great popularity, though ir 
wanting in logic ; for the stream of water an the 
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stream of men flow under identical conditions ; 
the atoms of each are continually varying, the 
solidarity of the whole has in both cases an equal 
nominal identity. Young has put this better :— 

In the same stream none ever bathed him twice, 

To the same life none ever twice awoke. 
Other moralizers have, however, dwelt upon the les- 
son, and Southey adduces instances on the very 

already quoted ; but in the particular instance 
under consideration the attendant circumstances 
of the refectory, the Cenacolo, and the “‘old monk” 
all point to a plagiarism-rather than a repetition. 

R. H. Buss. 
P.S.—In Wordsworth’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ii. 272-3, 

dictated more than thirteen years after the event, 
he says that he believes the story as embodied in 
his lines on his daughter’s portrait was thus first 
communicated to the public; that Southey heard 
the story from Miss Hutchinson, and transferred 
it to ‘The Doctor.’ But these ‘ Lines’ are dated 
1834, and therefore must first have appeared in 
the 1836 edition of his poems, whereas the third 
volume of ‘The Doctor’ was published in 1835. 
— in Rogers's ‘ Italy’ was first inserted in 


THE ‘Roman DE La Rosz’ (7 §. 
vii. 144).—The point noted by your correspondent 
F. N.—the bearing of the line : 
Est ore de cecile rois 

on the date of Meung’s continuation—has been re- 
peatedly taken notice of, ever since M. Paulin Paris 
drew attention to it in the Journal des Savans, 
October, 1816, in a review of Méon’s edition of 
the ‘Roman de la Rose.’ But it should perhaps 
be remarked that these lines occur in the first 
third, hardly beyond the first quarter, of the work. 
The writing of the remaining 15,000 lines must 
have taken some time, and the passage, which was 
true when it was written, may have been left stand- 
ing, even if no longer true by the time the poem 
was finished. One would like to know what 
authority Kausler has for stating (as your corre- 
spondent says) that Jean de Meung wrote his part 
of the ‘Roman’ before his translation of Vegetius, 
De Re Militari.’ Further, of what value is the 
authority of Papirius Masson, who (as quoted by 
Méon) alleges that Jean de Meung lived in the 
reign of Philippe le Bel (1285-1314), and continued 
at his instigation the'‘Gallicum poema cui Rose 
nomen,’ begun by William de Lorris “in the times 
of St. Louis” (1226-1270)? There are certain lines 
(11,608 Méon, 12,340 F. Michel)* which are quoted 


* I am taking my knowledge of Méon’s statements 
from the edition of Fi ancisque Michel, 2 vols,, 1864 
who reproduces most of Méon’s prefatory matter, and 
this so slavishly (or in so slovenly a fashion) that he bas 
not corrected the line citations to suit the numbering of 

own edition. A difference of nearly 400 lines in the 
is caused simply by a printer’s error in 


by Méon as containing internal evidence of having 
been written not later than 1305. The lines are 
those in which the entering of certain religious 
orders is advocated ; and among these is mentioned 
the order of the Templars, which Méon says would 
not have been mentioned as a reputable body after 
1305, about which time the scandals in connexion 
with it came to a head. But these lines, on ex- 
amination, seem, if they prove anything, to show 
evidence rather of having been written after these 
scandals had come to light. The speaker is Faux- 
Semblant, the personification of Hypocrisy ; and 
after enumerating, as fit orders to be entered,— 
Cil blanc moine, 
Cil noir, cil reguler chanoine, 
Cil de TOspital. cil du Temple, 
he adds significantly,— 
Car bien puis faire d’eus exemple. 

He has told us before that he shuns really religious 
folk, and he evidently means to imply that the 
Templars were a fraternity after his own heart.* 

Do not the MSS. throw any light on the ques- 
tion of date? Has any one attempted to note or 
collate the numerous MSS. of the ‘ Roman’ which 
yet exist, or to fix the date of the earliest? In the 
valuable collection of books presented by Sir George 
Grey to the South African Public Library at Cape 
Town there is a fine folio MS. of the ‘ Roman de la 
Rose,’ whose date has been assigned, from an ex- 
awination of the illuminations, to the “ close of the 
reign of Edward I. or the beginning of that of Ed- 
ward II.,” or somewhere between the years 1300 
and 1320. This MS. has lost some leaves, and 
appears, from the slight examination I was able to 
make of it, to have been written either from dicta- 
tion or by a very unintelligent scribe. Doubtless 
there are other MSS. which can be fixed to a date 
as early, perhaps earlier. In Ward’s ‘Catalogue of 
Romances’ there are mentioned twelve MSS. of the 
‘Roman de la Rose’ belonging to the British 
Museum (one contains only a few fragments). 
Four of these are assigned to the “xivth cent.” 
Are there no indications in any of them of a more 
definite date ? F. W. B. 


Wernersy (7" §. vi. 308, 414; vii. 9, 73, 253), 
—Exoracoum makes kindly reference to my ‘ Cleve- 
land Glossary.’ But no one knows better than 
myself what need there is of excision, revision, 
correction, and addition in order to bring it up to 


Michel's edition, In vol. i. p. 112, the head-line, instead 
of 3408, is numbered 4008, and the mistake is carried on 
through the rest of the numbering. 

* It may be worth remarking that in the English ver- 
sion, which Prof. Skeat puts “perhaps as early as 1350” — 
that is, at least forty years after these scandals had ended 
in the suppression of the Order of Templars—theee lines 
are arranged differently (the ‘templers and hospitelers” 
come first), and the last line, the point of its sarcasm 
being by this time obsolete, is altered to ‘‘ I wole no more 
ensawplis make ” (Bell's ‘ Chaucer,’ vol. iv. pp. 224-5). 
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the present standard of philological knowledge and 
criticism. But I fearold age, and the pressure of work 
undertaken long since, preclude the very possibility 
of such an attempt. Reverting to the communica- 
tion signed Evoracum; after passing with the 
writer through the stages of hard “ hobby-riding,” 
the “ derivation of names from places,” my birth 
and upbringing, with the Cleveland dialect as the 
final halting-place, I feel as if I had been made to 
perform an involuntary somersault which had 
dizzied me a little. All the same, I am indebted 
to Esoracum for two pieces of information. My 
autobiography, if ever projected, would—errone- 
ously, of course—have stated that I had never set 
foot in Berkshire until I was nearer forty years of 
age than thirty. And I was concerned about my 
“ridden-to-death hobby.” But, on looking into 
the stable, I am pleased to find he looks quite 
“ fresh,” and as equal to a long day across country 
or by the quiet roadside as he has ever been for 
many a year. And so long as he is backed by such 
supporters as he has met with—the late J. R. 
Green being the last whose good word I have had 
the pleasure of noting—I hardly think he will be 
withdrawn from the course. At the same time, I 
should like to be assured that it is really a hobby 
of mine, and not some “ dark horse,” that Esora- 
cum is thinking about. 

What I have advanced is this: that, so far as 
my own inquiries and studies have gone—and 
they have mainly been limited (as I have stated) 
to the place-names in this district of Cleveland 
—the prefix in the preponderating majority of 
place-names ending in by is an Old Danish 
personal name; and I may have added that I 
think it very likely the same rule may be found 
to hold good elsewhere. Now, I published a 
list of forty-three such place-names in the intro- 
duction to my ‘Glossary’ twenty-one years ago, 
all Cleveland names, and most of them still existing. 
Three of these names were given in the form 
Englebi, and two in the name Normanebi. De- 
ducting these three duplicates, the total number 
remaining is forty. Of these forty the following, 
Normanebi, Ulgeberdesbi or Ugleberdebi, Baldebi, 
Barnebi, Alewardebi or Elwordebi, Grimesbi, 
Bergelbi or Bergebi, Rozebi or Roscebi, Asuluebi 
or Asuluesbi, Bollebi, Danebi, Leisingebi, Ormesbi, 
Bernodebi, Esebi, Badresbi, Tollesbi, Colebi, Malte- 
bi, Tormozbi, Steinesbi, Berguluesbi, Turoldesbi, 
Buschebi, Feizbi, and Swainby, twenty-six in all, 
are such that the prefix is, in nine out of ten of 
them, at once identifiable with familiar Norse or 
Danish personal names, and the residue equally 

izable on inquiry. Of the other sixteen, 
Staxebi, Michelbi, ebi, Cherchebi, Bordleby, 
Newby, Netherbi, Overbi, eight in al), are such that 
their prefixes are evidently qualifying terms ; and 
I think Prestebi, and perhaps Witebi and another 
or two may admit of addition to the list. Yearby 


is not quite so Protean as the old name of Roseberry 
Topping, which assumes five-and-twenty to thi 

different aliases, but it is met with under su 

variant forms that it is hard to fix on any as 
the likely original one, although I think this 
ultimately referable to Ivar, Iar, Ir, As to Englebi, 
Mr. Green, after writing, “Other hamlets give us 
the names of the warriors themselves as they turned 
to ‘ plough and till,’ Beorn and Ailward, Grim and 
Aswulf, Orm and Tol, Thorald and Swein ”—all 
quoted from my list above named—proceeds, “Three 
Englebys or Inglebys...... tell how here and there 
lords of the old Engle race still remained on a 
level with the conquerors.” To this I demur. It 
involves the anomaly that in three different instances 
within a very limited area, “ lords...... on a level 
with the conquerors” were yet compelled to have 
Engle (or Anglian) tons or hams, or what not, 
renamed by Danish sponsors with appellations end- 
ing in the characteristic Danish by. On the con- 
tary, I hold that the name, in either case, which forms 
the prefix is infinitely more likely to be the personal 
Norse and Danish name which repeatedly appears 
in the form Ingald ; which, moreover, occurs in the 
Yorkshire Domesday in the form Ingold ; of Ingeld 
in two other ancient authorities ; and of Inguald in 
yet athird (as noted by myself thirty years ago) ; all of 
which are in the same relation to the original Ingialldr 
as are Dane, Norman, and Dufgall to their several 
ascertained sources. On the whole, then, I think 
my position has been fairly stated ; but, to put it 
in a still clearer light, let me refer to what I printed 
and published, about the year 1872, in my ‘ History 
of Cleveland’ (vol. i. pp. 60-3). First, I quote 
from Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest’ (i. 562) the 
following sentence : “‘ As for the nomenclature of 
towns and villages, it would seem that places were 
more commonly named directly after individuals in 
the course of the Danish Conquest than they had 
been by the earlier English occupiers.” Then, after 
adverting to the self-evident absolute—not com- 
parative—paucity of names of English imposition 
in the district under notice (or Cleveland), I re- 
mark on the fact that, out of a total of many more 
than 250 ancient place-names (119 of which were 
derived from Domesday and the rest from ancient 
charters and such-like documents), only six involving 
the patronymic ing (and one of these only appa- 
rently) are met with in the entire list, And then 
I proceed to say that “in respect of the great 
majority of local or place names to be met with in the 
district, involving all those that end in -by, forty- 
nine in number ; in -thorpe, thirteen ; in -thwaite, 
twelve ; in -grif, seven or eight ; in -dale, thirty- 
one ; in -beck, -gill, -howe, -scar, -keld, -um (the 
most of them), -sty, -wic or -wyke, &., there can 
be no doubt that they are palpably, and with but 
few exceptions or qualifications, due to the Danish 
colonists who in and began to occupy, 
certainly before the close of the ninth century ; 


| 


| 
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and it is quite worthy of remark that the greatly 
ponderating majority give up the names of the 
dividual Northmen who in effect stood sponsors 
for them.” And in order that it may be apparent 
that such a distinct statement does not rest on an 
ipse divit only, or in any sense, I adduce in a note 
some five-and-twenty instances in which the fact is 
obtrusively as represented, and allege that a long 
list of the same nature still remains ; ending up 
with these words : “ Indeed, the rule in Cleveland 
seems to have been that each settler, with singularly 
few exceptions, called the place which his lot gave 
him after his own name ; but that the subdivisions 
of the allotment, some of which are perpetuated in 
the townships of the present day, were much the 
most frequently distinguished by designations sug- 
gested by some local peculiarity or accidental cir- 
cumstance ; as in the case of Netherby, Overby, 
Priestby, Stakesby, Thingwala, &c., all in or close 
to Whitby.” When, then, Esoracum mentions 
my “ hobby of place-names being derived from the 
owners of property,” without any reference to the 
essential qualifications of district and race, broadly 
by myself in divers of my “ numerous 
writings,” I hardly think that it is “my hobby” 
at all of which he is writing, but “a horse of quite 
another colour.” Of course, such criticisms—if the 
word may be applied at all—do no real damage, 
although they may and do excite a smile on more 
countenances than mine only ; but they often sug- 
gest to me the thought, ‘‘ Oh, that mine enemy” 
would—not “write a book”—Heaven forfend !— 
but compile the necessary lists of names, personal 
and local, make the necessary researches, investiga- 
tions, collations and comparisons, engage in the 
requisite studies of language, folk-speech, and 
history, all of which must be undertaken before 
even the most exhaustive, faithful, and thoughtful 
list, or series of lists of the nature indicated can 
be made available for such an object as “ writing 
& book,” and then he would find how much easier 
it is to write careless, inaccurate, and flippant 
paragraphs than it is to qualify oneself for speaking 
on such matters at all. J. C. Arxinsoy, 


Moyte (7 §. vii. 7, 293).—About the 
unciation of Video there can be no question. 
accent is on the e, Vidéo. . D. 


Sr. Sere (7" §. vii. 205).—If Astarre had re- 
ed the Latin name of the river Seine, Sequana, 
and upon this hint had turned to September 19 in 
Alban Butler's ‘ Lives,’ she would have found « 
brief account of St. .o otherwise St. Seine, 
otherwise St. Sigon. His piety culminated in the 
foundation of an abbey in a situation which Adrien 
Baillet, ‘Les Vies des Saints, vol. ix. p. 496, de- 
scribes to have been “un lieu affreux nommé 
Segestre, enfoncé dans une épaisse forét qui n’avoit 
servi de retraites jusques-la qu’é des voleurs et & 


Baillet, dropped the name of Segestre; and the 
monastery and the little town by its side, which 
still exist, near the source of the Seine at some 
little distance from Dijon, took the name of the 
saint, who deceased about a.p. 580. 

Wituiam Cooks, F.S.A. 


St. Sequanus, in French Seine, is commemorated 
on Sept. 19. Baronius, in ‘ Mart. Rom.,’ calls him 
“presbyter and confessor,” with a reference to 
Gregory of Tours, ‘ De Glor. Confess.,’ cap. Ixxxviii., 
and Trithemius, ‘ De Viris Illustr. 0.S.B.,’ 1. iii, 
cap. 302, for his —s. Alban Butler states that 
he was “born in the little town of Maymont, in 
the extremity of Burgundy,” and that he “ built a 
monastery in the forest of Segestre, near the source 
of the river Seine, which still bears his name”; 
also that he is supposed to have died ‘‘on the 
19th of September, 580, and that his relics are 
kept in the monastery.” Ep. MarsHatu. 


AsrarteE says that he (or, as Astarte was “queen 
of heaven,” I suppose she) cannot call to mind “‘a 
Mr. Ouse, a Mr. Humber, a Mr. Thames, or a 
Mr. Trent.” I have no recollection of ever meet- 
ing with the first three either in real life or in 
fiction, but the last must be for ever dear to lovers 
of Dickens, as it is Little Nell’s surname. As this 
devoted and charming child is invariably spoken 
of, in allusions to her, as “ Little Nell,” I dare sa 
there are scores of people, even of people w 
acquainted with Dickens, who could not at a 
moment’s notice say what her surname is. I under- 
stand that there is a tendency to a reaction against 
Dickens. If so, I grieve to hearit. Dickens, though 
not so great a literary artist as Scott or Thackeray, 
is as true a genius as either, and Little Nell (not 
to speak of others of his characters) is, like Cor- 
delia, Jeannie Deans, and Rebecca, one of the 
canonized saints of fiction, never to grow old so 
long as English literature is remembered. 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


I am sorry to say I know nothing of St. Seine, 
alias Sequanus, alias Segonus, alias Sigo the Abbot, 
beyond the date of his death being Sept. 19. But 
if it is of any service to AstartE to know it, I 
have two friends by the name of Trent, and he will 
find three or four persons of that name, and one 
or two of Humber, in the ‘ London Directory’; or 
at all events there are such in a country copy of 
1884 I have just taken up. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Astarte says “we have not a Mr. Humber.” 
But there is, or was, a gentleman of that name, an 


engineer, who wrote a treatise on ironwork. 
Ww. ©. B. 


Tue Ortsopox Direction For BUvILDING 
§. vii. 166, 250).—With regard to 
the chancel not always being ina straight line with 


bétes farouches.” This site, according to 


the nave, it was, so far as I know, first suggested by 
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Mr. Micklethwaite that when this is the case, one 
or the other has been set out while the rest of the 
building was standing, with the chancel arch 
temporarily blocked up, and without the appliances 
at the command of the modern architect. At the 
same time, the result, in a church on cathedral 
seale especially, is satisfactory, much as a street 
with a slight curve is more picturesque than a 
straight one. By the way, the perpetrators of the 
new “schools” at Oxford have made them more 
unsightly than they are in themselves, ‘‘ which 
was unnecessary,” by setting them with the front 
elevation out of the curved line of the famous 
“ High.” J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster, 

Sir J. A. Picton is very strong in assertion : 
“No one is able to give the slightest authority” 
for deflecting a church from the true east, in refer- 
ence toa saint’s day. For deflection in the direc- 
tion of a saint’s tomb there is evidence ; and from 
this a slight transition would make the saint’s day 
a guide. St. Paulinus of Nola, speaking of a 
church he had built, says, ‘‘ Prospectus vero 
basilicee non, ut usitatior mos est, Orientem spectat, 
sed ad Domini mei B. Felicis basilicam pertinet 
Memoriam ejus aspiciens” (Ep. xxxii., ‘ Ad Seve- 
rum’). Of course memoriam is used for monu- 
ment or tomb. This quotation proves at once both 
the orientation and deflection as early as, say, 
420 a.p., and, from its local origin in Italy, that it 
wholly the Northern and 

ic races. ig antry”” I 
by. 

Temple Ewell, Dover, 

At the conclusion of Sir J. A. Picton’s reply 
to this query, he alludes to the fact that many of 
the early churches have the axis of the choir at an 
angle to that of the nave. The most striking in- 


stance of this feature that I know is that of Whitby | P® 


Abbey, where, I believe, the divergence is about 
seventeen degrees, I believe this plan was adopted 
by the medieval architects in order to obtain a 
more effective view of the chancel from the nave. 
G. W. Tomurnsoy. 
Huddersfield, 


Swixe (7" 8. vii. 267).—I cannot see any diffi- 
culty in understanding the origin and meaning of 
the references to Swing. As your correspondent 
himself notes, anonymous let- 
ters were circulated about the time of the first 
Reform Bill riots under the pseudonym Swing. 
These letters, addressed, as a rule, to Sussex 
farmers, contained threats to burn ricks; and as 
they had been frequently followed by incendiary 
fires, the name of “Swing the rick-burner” had 
become at that time a name of terror, like “ Re- 
becca” in the days of the toll-bar riots in South 


in Dickens’s ‘Great Winglebury Duel’ refers to, 
I have before me a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A True 


Account of the Life and Death of Swing the Rick 
Burner, written by one well acquainted with him.” 
It was published by Rorke & Varty, in the Strand, 
without date, but evidently about 1831. Though 
it is signed ‘‘G. W. S—e,” it was, I suspect, the 
production of Mr. Rush, the sporting curate of 
Crowhurst, who was very conspicuous at that time 
in maintaining the local agitation against Earl 
Grey’s Reform Bill. As Rush is more than sus- 

cted of having forged a pretended confession of 

homas Goodman, another rick-burner, with a 
view to damage Cobbett (to such pious frauds did 
reverend defenders of the boroughmongers’ mono- 
poly condescend in those days !), I should not be 
inclined to put much faith in his story of his long 
conversation with the penitent Swing, then, as he 
tells us, in goal under sentence of death ; but that 
there was a rick-burner who assumed the alias of 
Swing seems clear. The pamphlet I have quoted 
refers to another life, or, as here described, “ pre- 
tended life” of Swing, “lately published by for 
lile, the Fleet Street Infidel”; and professes to 
give the true account of him, “ G. W. S—e,” how- 
ever, who professes to be “a small farmer myself,” 
confirms Carlile’s statement that Swing was “a 
small farmer” who had got into debt and diffi- 
culties. Cobbett and gin, according to the sport- 
ing curate in disguise, did the rest, and finally 
brought the small farmer to the fate foreshadowed 
by that alias which, doubtless in the spirit of 
bravado, he had been induced to adopt. 

W. Moy Txomas. 


The source of the term Swing was the subject of 
several communications in & Q.) #*S. iv. 

Some appear of little interest. But of the others, 
at p. 398, An Inner Temptar has a notice of two 
mphlets : ‘ The Life of Francis Swing, the Kent 
Rick-burner,’ Lond., Carlile, 1830, pp. 24; ‘ The 
Genuine Life of Mr. Francis Swing,’ Lond., Cock, 
1831, pp. 24. Cornsert Bene, in the same place, 
refers to ‘My Letters,’ by Ingoldsby, with ‘ The 
Babes in the Wood,’ by Ingoldsby also. And 
W. Bares, at p. 440, mentions another book : 
“‘ Swing ; or, Who are the Incendiaries? A Tra- 
gedy, founded on late Circumstances, and as r- 
formed at the Rotunda, by Robert Taylor, A.B.,” 
Lond., Carlile, 1831. Among the dramatis per- 
sone are “ Old Swing, John Swing, Francis Swing, 
Polly Swing.” It is noticeable that the name of 
Francis always appears, which may contain, pos- 
sibly, a clue for inquirers. At p. 462, M. attri- 
butes to the Master of Westminster School the 
receipt of the letter respecting the “ threshing 
machine.” D. MARSHALL. 

(Many replies are acknowledged with thanks. } 


“Divine Aspasia ” (7" S. vii. 207, 271).—Mr. 


Wales, and “Jack the Ripper” in more recent 
times. It is evident that this is what the Boots 


Harris is mistaken in thinking that there is any 
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authority for the statement that “the character 
of Aspasia was written by Mr. Congreve” in 
Wilford’s ‘Memorials and Characters,’ 1741, 

779-780. No allusion is there made to either 
of the characters which appeared in the Tatler. 
lady Elizabeth Hastings was the daughter of 
Theophilus, seventh Earl of Huntingdon, by his 
first wife, Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
John Lewis, of Ledstone, Bart. She was buried 
“with great funeral solemnity in the family vault 
at Ledstone.” According to the inscription on her 
coffin she was born on April 19, 1682, and died on 
Dec. 22, 1739, and was “a Pattern to succeeding 
Ages of all that’s Good and all that’s Great” 
(Gent. Mag., vol. x. p. 36). ‘An Historical Cha- 
racter relating to the Holy and Exemplary Life of 
the Right Honourable the Lady Elisabeth Hastings,’ 
&c., by Tnomas Barnard, M.A., “ Master of the 
Free-School in Leedes,” was published in 1742. A 
reprint of it, omitting the dedication to Francis, 
Lord Hastings, the preface, and the “‘ conclusion,” 
and divided into chapters, will be found in the 
“Library of Christian Biography,” edited by Thomas 
Jackson, vol. xi. (1839), pp. 215-296. 

Barnard’s pamphlet gives but few facts, and is, 
toall intents and purposes, a mere panegyric of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings’s character. In a note on 
the first page of a short biographical sketch of Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, probably forming part of a 
series of tracts published by A. Benezet from 1780 to 
1783, it is stated that the character of Aspasia in 
No. 42 of the Tatler was written by Sir Richard 
Steele. G. F. R. B. 


Mr. Swinburne, in his letter to the Spectator, 
makes Leigh Hunt responsible for what he con- 
siders the error of the eulogiam on Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings being generally attributed to Steele, 
instead of to Congreve. But Leigh Hunt, 
whether rightly or wrongly, distinctly ascribes the 
authorship to Congreve. In his biographical 
Notice of that poet prefixed to his edition of the 
‘ Dramatical Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar,’ p. xxxvi, ed. 1840, Leigh 
Hunt writes 

“There is one evidence in Congreve, nevertheless, of 
the love of the highest aspirations......We allude to the 
= he had to write such verses as those on Lady 

ethin, and such papers as the one he contributed to 
the Tatler on the character of Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
—an effusion so full of enthusiasm for the moral graces, 
and worded with an eee of sincerity so cordial, 

we can never read it without thinking it must have 
come from Steele. It is in this paper that he says one 


of the most elegant and truly loving things that were 
ever uttered by an unworldly passion: ‘ To love her isa 
G. F. 


Dracoors Hussars vii. 267).—The 
llth Hussars are identical with the 11th Light 
Dragoons. Their change in clothing and equip- 


education, 


of escorting Prince Francis Albert Augustus 
Charles Emanuel, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, the affianced husband of Queen Victoria, 
from Dover to London, or Windsor, in 1840. 

Mr. Bartietr must be corrected in his enu- 
meration of cavalry regiments that are equip 
and enlist under the standard of “ light,” for they 
number eighteen, and comprise thirteen regiments 
of Hussars and five of Lancers. The three regi- 
ments spoken of as “lights” are “ heavies,” and 
the 12th Lancers make up the five regiments so 
equipped. 

I refer Mr. Bantiert to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iii. 
274, for replies regarding our first regiments dressed 
as Hussars. Oorrecting my notes there inserted, 
read the date of change of the 10th Light Dragoons 
to Hussars to be 1806, and that of the 18th— 
though such change was approved of by H.R.H. 
the Prince Regent in 1805—to have actually not 
taken place until Christmas Day, 1807. The 
changes effected from time to time have always 
been from Light Dragoons. 

Not to go further, I need only refer Mr. Barr- 
tetr to Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War’ and the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry’s narrative of the same, where 
he will find chronicled the glorious deeds of the 
four Hussar regiments, the only ones of that time. 

The 26th and 27th Light Dragoons were dis- 
banded before the peace. The monthly Army 
List for November, 1812, has the 25th as the last. 
The 4th Queen’s Own Hussars are identical with 
the 4th Queen’s Own Light Dragoons. 

Harotp Ma et, Colonel. 


On referring to two or three of the Canterbury 
parish registers, I find the following regiments of 
Dragoons mentioned between the years 1769 and 
1800: Ist and 3rd Dragoon Guards; Ist or Royal 
Dragoons; 2ad and 4th Dragoons; 7th, 10th, 15th, 
16th, and 20th Light Dragoons; and the 6th or 
Inniskilling Dragoons. In 1788 mention is made 
of “ Joseph Cook, of the 10th - se now Light 
Dragoons.” . M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 

Very many correspondents confirm the reply of Cox. 
Ma, Their answers are at the service of Mn. Bart- 
LETT. 


“ Arrant Scor” (7 S. vii. 45, 114).—By the 
courtesy of Mr. Anderson, assistant secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, I have 
been favoured with a transcript from the original 
MS. of the epitaph on Aretine, and a tracing of 
the two words which led to the query. These two 
are unmistakably “ arrant sot,” as already stated 
by Mr. Bayne, from the edition of 1856, which 
was copied from that presented in 1832 to the 
Maitland Club (No. 18) by William Macdowall of 
Garthland, Esq.; edited by Thomas Maitland and 
Dr. Irving, with the assistance, I presume, of David 


ment took place after the regiment had the honour 


Laing, who had printed many of Drummond's 
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poems in the fourth volume of the Transactions of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, but not this 
epitaph. These editors are open to the same cen- 
sure which Ma. Bayne passes on the editor of the 
posthumous poems in 1656, for the lines in Drum- 
mond’s manuscript stand thus, according to Mr. 
Anderson’s transcript :— 
Epitaph. 
Heer S—— lyes most bitter gall 
Who whilst hee lived spoke evill of all 
Onlye of God the Arrant Sot 
Nought said; but that hee knew him not, + 
Here is no mention of Aretine, but of some one 
whose name begins with S, and is of two syllables, 
to whom Drummond applies the epitaph written 
on Aretine, and said to have been placed on his 
tomb in St. Luke’s, Venice:— 
Condit Aretini Cineres lapis iste sepultos, 
Mortales atro qui sale perfricuit. 
Intactus Deus est illi, causamque rogatus 
Hane dedit, ille, inquit, non mihi notus erat, 
Or in the Italian: — 
Qui giace l’Aretin amaro tosco 
Del sem’ human, la cui lingua trafisse 
Et vivi & morti: d’Iddio mal non disse, 
El si scuso, co’l dir, io no’l conosco. 
And still more briefly:— 
Qui giace |’ Aretin Poéta Tosco, 
Che d’ognun diese malo che di Dio 
Scusandosi col dir’ io no’l conosco, 
The suppression of the true reading in the first 
line, S——, and the retention of Aretine’s name, 
which appears in the 1656 edition, lead to the 
supposition that the editors of the Maitland Club 
edition in 1832 were unable to ascertain who was 
intended by Drummond, and therefore left the 
epitaph as a mere translation of that on Aretine. 
Perhaps Edward Philips, when he published the 
poems in 1656, knew what he was about, and had 
== reason for the two changes he introduced. 
t that date the political party to which Drum- 
mond was opposed were in power, and it would 
have been dangerous to fill in the name, or even to 
indicate by the initial the person aimed at, just as 
we find that four of Milton’s sonnets were sup- 
in 1673, and only appeared after the Re- 
volution of 1688, when it had become safe to print 
eulogies on Cromwell and Fairfax. Although 
Philip: did not print the lines as they stand in 
Drummond’s autograph, he probably indicated to 
the readers of that day who was meant by “ Are- 
tine” by substituting for “sot ” the word “ Scot,” 
and thus directing attention to some one north of 
the Tweed, the character of whose polemical writ- 
ings was so like Aretine’s for scurrility, virulence, 
and licentiousness that there would be little diffi- 
culty in recognizing him. This is offered as a con- 
jectare ; and if Mr. Maidment’s mantle has fallen 
on the shoulders of any one equally versed in the 
pasquil literature of Drummond’s contemporaries, 
the anonymous “ Aretine” may yet be brought to 


light. Had the reading been “Scot” in the MS., 
and the printed text “sot,” it might have been an 
ordinary ¢ phical erratum; but the ¢ 
from “sot” into “Scot” looks like a deliberate 
substitution for some seemingly sufficient reason, 
W. E. Bucxuey, 


The terms “sot ” and “ Scot” seem to have been 
used indifferently to some extent. Under the 
word “Sot” Prof. Skeat writes: “It is known 
that Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, punned upon 
the words Scotus and sottus (Scot and sof) in a 
letter to Charles the Great; see Ducange, s., 
“Sottus.” In the Twelfth Report of the His 
torical MSS. Commission, just published, I come 
upon the following (p. 170) in a letter from Capt. 
Williams to the Earl of Rutland, January, 1584: 
“T know not the certain causes, but sure I am he 
is a skott and a drunckard.” 

Hersert Maxwet. 


House (7S. vii. 288).—It may 
be taken as tolerably certain that the William 
Shakespeare who lived in 1597 in the —- at 
Haseley, near Warwick, in which John Weale, of 
Hatters, had an interest, was not the poet. It 
seems far more likely that he was a member of 
the family bearing the name of Shakespeare for 
many years resident at Rowington, which is close 
to Haseley. 

In 1589 | proceedings were instituted by 
“ Mary Ruswell against John Vale and Katheryn 
hys wyefe and Aylese Shackspire,” who was mother 
of the said Katherine. The male defendant in 
this cause was possibly the John Weale named 
above; for at this period great liberties were taken 
in the spelling of surnames, and in old records 
Vale is variously given as Vail, Veale, Veele, and 
Vele. In this indifference to exactness the six- 
teenth-century scribe may have shared, and thus 
have anticipated the elder Weller by “ putting it 
down a we.” 

“ Hatters,” upon further examination, may 
prove to be Hatton, a village adjoining Haseley, 
and this seems to receive some confirmation from 
the fact that, in 1595, Tho, Shakespeare of Row- 
ington, filed a bill of complaint against one Wil- 
liam Rogers in respect of lands at Rowington and 
Hatton. 

Richard Shakespeare, of Rowington, who made 
his will in 1591, had four sons, John, Roger, 
Thomas, and William, and this last-named may 
have been the occupier of the tenement at Haseley. 

Wu. 


Oxtver Cromwett AND CATHEDRAL 
(7% S. vi. 244, 331, 397, 454; vii. 112, 136, 233). 
—Mr. Watrorn’s apology to myself (p. 233) 
leaves nothing to be desired on the score of courtesy. 
I should be glad, however, to make one or two 
brief remarks with regard to his view that it is 
better to speak of a poet by his name than by 
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i is. This is according to circumstances. 
There are times when it would be very affected to 
describe an eminent man by a periphrasis ; there 
are, on the other hand, occasions when it is much 
more elegant to doso. There is a noble passage 
in Macaulay’s famous third chapter, in which the 
great historian describes Milton by a periphrasis of 
no fewer than five lines, without once mentioning 
Milton’s name. What does Mr. Wacrorp say to 
this? May I, in all good humour, suggest that 
Mr. Watrorp’s objection to periphrasis is some- 
what in the style of Nick Bottom’s advice to his 
brother actor, that when he comes before the 
audience in the disguise of a lion he should “ tell 
them plainly he is Snug the joiner” ? 

JonaTHAN BovcuieEr. 


Becon’s ‘ Retiques or Rome’ §. vii. 289). 
—Lowndes mentions editions in 1553, 1560, 1563. 
The name is to be written ‘“ Becon,” and the 
Parker Society only published a portion of his 
work, which fills three folio volumes. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Russia (7 §. vi. 149, 177, 275, 372, 475 ; vii. 
253).—With reference to Dr. Isaac Taytor and 
Dr. Vilhelm Thomsen, their Finnic origin for 
Varangians and Russ does not fit the record in the 
chronicle of Nestor. It is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to Varangian English not to be so accounted 
for. It can scarcely be otherwise than that 
Varangian is Varini and English. Angli and then 
Ragii are also to be found in the ‘Germania’ of 
Tacitus. This I have explained long since in the 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society, of the 
Anthropological Institute, and of the Royal His- 
torical Society. Hype Crarke. 


Carots anp Sones §. vii. 264).—Much 
has been gathered about the rhymes on the num- 
bers 1 to 12 in 1S, ix. 325; 4S, ii, 324, 452, 
599 ; ii, 90, 183; x. 412, 499. I think there are 
other places, but I have not been able to find them 
in the index. Who in the future would expect to 
find “ Dic mihi,” &., under ‘ Carols ~ re % 


Dessert 1x America (7 §, vii. 226).—The use 
of the word dessert as applied to the pudding 
course is not confined to America, but prevails to 
Some extent in Scotland as well. It is, however, 
an obviously slovenly use of the term ; and, as re- 
gards its French application, I would remind your 
correspondent DnarcEt that the sweet course in 
ordinary domestic French repasts partakes much 
more of what we should rightly call dessert than 
the substantial pudding and pie course that pre- 
cedes that of the fruit and bonbons in an English 
dinner. Brituer Scor. 


Apropos to Dxarcew’s note on the subject, it 
may be stated that in Scotland—at all events in 


rural Scotland—the term dessert is, as in America, 
applied not merely to fruit, but also to puddings, 
pastry, and other sweets that usually finish the 
courses of dinner. Doubtless the name is a legacy 
from the French, from long international inter- 
course during the wars with England. 

R. Lewtns, M.D. 


Barries (7% vii. 248).—This word is pro- 
bably a variant of the Scottish bauchles or bachles, 
meaning old shoes, The verb bauchle, or bachle, 
denotes, according to Jamieson, “to distort, to 
vilify”; and the English verb baffle is said to be 
derived from this expressive Scottish term. There 
is no doubt about the meaning of bauchles in Scot- 
land, where to this day the word, as above ex- 
plained, is in common use. There is, moreover, in 
“Baxter’s bauchles” an immortal prototype for 
shoes of an extremely dilapidated character. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N,B. 


Were the “leather baffles” referred to strips of 
leather used here and there to keep the threadbare 
and patched clothes together? To baffle in the 
Eastern Counties and Northamptonshire means 
to twist irregularly together, or entangle. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


Cantine Sones vii. 104, 229). 
—In this connexion there should be added Byron’s 
five lines in thieves’ language in ‘ Don Juan,’ c. xi. 
st. xix. (also see note). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Mrs. or Miss (7" §. vii. 104, 211, 256).—Can no 
philological antiquary clear up for us the origin of 
these common titles and abbreviations, Mr., Master, 
Mistress, Mrs., and Miss? Of the two abbrevia- 
tions of Magister why is Mister (never written at 
length) so much preferred to Master that the latter 
is confined to boys? Then, is Miss a diminutive 
of Mistress, first invented for growing girls, or a 
word of distinct origin? It has for above a cen- 
tury, I believe, entirely displaced Mistress, for this 
latter was three or four centuries ago quite peculiar 
to single ladies. No married or widow lady was 
Mistress, but always Dame, a useful title, now en- 
tirely lost. E. L. G. 


In this remote old-fashioned Sussex village an 
unmarried lady receives the title of Mrs., and the 
married ladies that of Miss. W. D. Panisn. 

Selmeston. 


East Sueen vii. 149, 295).—At the 
latter reference two correspondents drop into an 
etymological trap, and say, probably for the thou- 
sandth time, that sheen is allied to the verb to 
shine. One of them compares the G. schdn, which 
has certainly nothing to -do with G, scheinen. 
Sheen is properly an adjective, meaning “ showy ” 
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or “‘ splendid,” allied to the verb toshow. The G. 
schon is exactly parallel to it, and is allied to G. 
schauen. The account of the former may be found 
in my ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ and that of the 
latter in Kluge. I know of no example in which 
a modern English ¢e is allied to along <; and shall 
be obliged to any one who will give me one. 
Watrter W. Sxear. 


Sheen =bright or shine will not do—nay not 
even with the buttercups and yellow gorse thrown 
in extra. It is a safe general rule that, short of a 
miracle, an adjective solus cannot form a place- 
name. The same applies to a verb solus, only 
more 80. Geo. Ngixson, 


Nores on Epicrertvs (7 §, vii. 4, 193).—When 
my former note was written, in which I referred 
to Mr. T. W. Rolleston as the author of an ex- 
cellent translation of the ‘ Encheiridion,’ I had not 
seen his recent work ‘The Teaching of Epictetus’ 
(“Camelot Series”). Only those well acquainted 
with Epictetus as reported by Arrian can fully 
appreciate the amount of patient and skilful 
labour of which this work is the outcome. From 
Arrian we had received a basket of flowers thrown 
together without classification, and with much ad- 
ventitious matter adhering. Mr. Rolleston has 
culled from this basket all that is precious, and, 
like an accomplished botanist, brought order out 
of confusion. The teaching of this “most noble 
Stoic,” as St. Augustin justly termed Epictetus, is 
now for the first time presented in our language in 
an attractive form. May it prove a message of 
salvation to a materialistic and mammon-worship- 


ping age ! R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Worpsworta anp (7" vii. 188, 258). 
—This stanza is in the second edition of ‘ Peter Bell,’ 
published in 1819, at p. 39, very near the end of 
parti. It is also in the first edition, according to 
the following note of Mr. H. B. Forman in his 
edition of Shelley, 1877, vol. iii. p. 180 :— 

“It ought not to be necessary to inform the reader 
that the stanza given as a motto is really by Words- 
worth; but as Mr. Rossetti states that it is not to 
be found in Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell,’ and presumes 
that ‘the real author’s name is P. B. Shelley,’ I am con- 
strained to clear Shelley of that charge by recording 
that the stanza is to be found in Wordsworth’s poem if 
we look in the editions which, alone, Shelley can have 
seen when he wrote his poem, namely, the first and 
second. I do not think it = in later editions. 
The only important liberty Shelley seems to have taken 
with it is the suppression of a note of interrogation at 
the end of the first line, and the introduction of a long 
pause before ‘ damned.’ 

W. E. 


Lavy Hitt (7* §, vii. 168, 253).—The ledy to 
whose death Mr. Mansenrau refers appears to have 
been the wife first of Thomas Powys, of Berwick 
House, Salop ; secondly, of the first Sir Rowland 


Hill, of Hawkestone, Bart.; and thirdly, of Joseph 
Foster Barham, of Trecwm, Pembrokeshire. (See 
Barke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1882, vol. i. p. 77, and 
Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage of England,’ 1835, p. 165.) 
I need hardly add that this is not the Lady Hillof 
my query. G. F. R. B 


Pustrc Executions 1n Sussex §, vii, 
207).—In reply to a correspondent’s wish for « 
copy of the pamphlet entitled ‘The List Dying 
Speech of Robt. & Wm. Drewets (Brothers), [ 
send one which I made from an original some 
years ago. It is as follows:— 

“The Last Dying 8 h of Robt. & Wm. Drewets. 
(Brothers) who were Executed on Horsham Common 
13th April 1799. Pursuant to their Sentences, for Rob- 
bing the Mail on North-heath Common, near Midhurst 
in Sussex. Price one penny. 

“ Robert and Wm, Drewets, (Brothers) were born near 
Midburst in Sussex of Poor but honest parents, it being 
out of their power to give them but little education, 
having so large a family—Poor unhappy Men they heard 
nothing but vice. Willm. being the eldest brother always 
took the lead in his wicked actions, but at length the 
hand of Justice overtook him and put an end to his 
wicked actions. 

“ He has left a Widow, and six small children. 

When young men begin to run astray 
The law of God is by them done away. 

“Robert being the younger Brother and daily with 
William gave way to the advice of his Brother by which 
he met with his unhappy end, 

“The hour arrived which was to put an end to the 
lives of these pee ! criminals, they received the 
Sacrament and after which they were placed in a cart 
& conducted to Horsham Common. 

“ At the gallows Wm. declared his innocence and hop'd 
that the spectators would take warning and not Hang 
People wrongfully. 

Beware in youth of their untimely fate 

And turn to God before it is too late. 

Be not intic’d to unlawful gain 

That was the cause of their untimely end 
Live honest and just & you ’Il be 
Rewarded to all eternity. 

“ After hanging the usual time their Bodies were con- 
vey'd to the place where they committed the Robbery to 
be Hanged in Chains,” 

On the title-page is a rude woodcut of two men 
hanging from a gibbet in chains. The pamphlet 
is evidently the production of an illiterate person. 
I remember hearing it stated that near Midburst 
it was usually said that Robert Drewets was exe- 
cuted for his father’s crime. 

F, H. Arvyotp, LL.B. 

Hermitage, Emsworth. 


Atmoran’s Rive (7 §, vii. 229).—If I am not 
actually in a position to answer my own query, 
am enabled—at least, so I think—to throw some 
light upon it. I received a postcard on Monday 
last from my friend Mr. Pickford, informing me 
that Dr. Hawkesworth wrote a story entitled 
‘ Almoran and Hamet,’ which was published in 
1761. This mention of Dr. Hawkesworth caused 
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me to refer to the ‘ Adventurer,’ and in Nos. 20, 
gi, and 22 I found an account of a ring which was 
given by the Genius Syndarac to the Sultan Amu- 
rath, possessing a property similar to that ascribed 
by Sharon Turner to Almoran’s ring. The query 
now is, Had Almoran such a ring? I have never 
seen the story of ‘Almoran and Hamet.’ Will 
any one of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
bas the work kindly lend it to me for perusal ? 
Francis W. Jackson. 
Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


i of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649, By Samuel 
"Bate, M.A, Vol. II. 1644-1647. (Longmans 


& Co. 

Tux second volume of Mr, Gardiner’s great history yields 
in no respect of interest or importance to its predecessor. 
It deals with the period during which the fortunes of 
Charles I. waned before those of Cromwell, and ends 
with the collapse of the monarch's armies and his final 
abandonment by the Scots. Of that time of struggle and 
defeat it gives the brightest and most animated picture 
as yet set before the world. Beginning with a descrip- 
tion of Milton, to which we are not prepared wholly to 
assent, it brings Cromwell at once upon the scene, and 
supplies an estimate of his political character on which 
the reader is asked to suspend his judgment, since it is 
justified by evidence as yet to be given. The combination 
of the power of enthusiasm with the power of reticence is 
said to have been the distinguishing note in Cromwell's 
character as a statesman—“ a note,” it is added, “ which 
under malignant interpretation led easily to charges of 
hypocrisy,” That such a combination is wholly in- 
dividualizing may perhaps be doubted. It is rare, 
however, and we will wait for the forthcoming evidence 
before pronouncing upon it. 

No portion of the volume is more stirring than that in 
which Mr, Gardiner describes the lightning-like expedi- 
tions of Montrose. Towards that gallant soldier our 
author has feelings, like the character of Cromwell, de- 
rived from a “power of enthusiasm ’’ and ‘‘a power of 
reticence,” The scenes of Montrose’s battles and marches 
have been explored with patient and unflagging indus- 
try, and the pictures of combat would do credit in vigour 
and in exactitude to a professedly military historian. 
That they only indirectly, or, at least, partially influenced 
the result was due to the distance of the combatants from 
the real seat of war. At best they created a diversion, 
and in so doing delayed a result already seen to be in- 
evitable. What hopes they inspired in the bosom of 
Charles is fully shown. A dream of joining Montrose 
seems to have perpetually haunted the ill-starred 
monarch, Whatever enemies may be opposed to him, 
to whatever devices he may resort, and with whatever 
individuals he may coquet, Charles remains the hero of 
the volume. Seen in its manifold aspects it is a study 
worthy of Balzac. Those, evep, who will not accept Mr. 
Gardiner’s estimate will admire the boldness of analysis, 
Such new light as is thrown upon the character is prin- 
cipally derived from the Belliévre despatches and the 
correspondence of Montreuil with Mazarin, the latter 
of which have necessarily been studied in Paris, It is, 
perhaps, in connexion with the conduct of affairs in Ire- 

and the constant attempts of Charles to obtain fresh 
resources from that kingdom that the new matter is most 


important. It has, however, signal value as regards the 
surrender to the Scots at Newcastle. With regard to 
the defeat of Charles's armies, Mr. Gardiner makes due 
allowance for the king's “inferior financial position,” to 
the aversion from discipline of the classes from which his 
principal supporters were drawn, that he had no one to 
direct his armies who, like Cromwell, possessed the rare 
quality of military genius, and so forth. In the “entire 
want of sympathetic imagination ” on the part of Charles, 
which rendered him incapable in the day of his power 
of “understanding the nation which he claimed to 
govern,” and in subsequent times of rousing enthusiasm 
in those even “ who had rallied to his standard,” is found 
the true cause of failure, Hence he was never able to 
win back the allegiance of the London citizens, “in 
spite of the tendency of a great mercantile community to 
rally to the side of order.”” The capacity of Charles to 
become a martyr and his resolution to be no king rather 
than sully his conscience are plainly shown. 

One result of the Belliévre and Montreuil corre- 
spondence is to remove the reproach from the Scots of 
selling their king for money. From them it is plain 
“ beyond possibility of dispute” that the Scottish leaders, 
both civil and military, would ey! “ have renounced 
the English gold and have defied the English army to do 
its worst if Charles would have complied with the condi- 
tions on which alone, even if they had been personally 
willing to come to his help without them, it was possible 
for them to raise forces in his defence.” 

Considerations of space forbid further dealing with 
this scholarly and absorbingly interesting book. Among 
the minor portraits which are given, those of Prynne, 
of Goring, and of Digby, with his inexhaustible faith 
and hopefulness, are worthy of special mention, 


Naples in 1888. By Eustace Neville Rolfe and Hol- 
combe Ingleby. (Triibner & Co.) 

A Lieut and pleasant book, abounding with facts given 
in such a way that the mind retains them without effort 
is always a matter for rejoicing. Mesers. Rolfe and 
Ingleby have given us a work of this kind. It is not 
deep or learned, but it will, if we are not mistaken, 
stimulate many readers to consult works of greater pre- 
tension to detail, It is the custom to abuse Naples, and, 
without going beyond the truth, many unsavoury things 
may be told of the Neapolitans and their city, The 
authors have felt this, and have given their readers 
much sunshine as well as shade, They evidently know 
Naples well, and do not discourse of it after the manner 
of the mere book-making tourist. The article on “ Secret 
Societies” is remarkably honest. It is very uncommon 
to find this subject treated upon except from a violently 
prejudiced point of view. The paper on “ Gambling,” 
too, is excellent. We are not rigourists with regard 
to popular amusements; but from what they tell us 
and what we have gathered from other sources it 
seems important that the government lotteries should 
be abolished. It is more than sixty years since we did 
away with them in this country. At no time in England 
were they so corrupting as they seem to be in the Italy 
of the present, Our columns have contained from time 
to time several —— concerning pouring oil upon 
the waters. It seems that the Neapolitan fishermen are 
in the habit of doing this frequently for the sake of 
making the water clear and unruffled. Practical ex- 
perience has taught them that a very little oil dropped 
on the water makes it smooth, 


How to Trace your own Pedigree. By P. Fancourt 
late Clerk, Heralds’ College. (Pickering & 
Chatto. 

Tuts little handbook does not profess to do more than 

indicate the sources to which the searcher after a genea- 
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1 should direct his attention. The value of the col- 
Sites, apart from the official records preserved in the 
College of Arms, is insisted on by Mr, Fancourt from per- 
sonal experience. But the information given by him as 
to the college fees for consulting those collections and re- 
cords is disappointingly vague. ‘ Acceseible to the public 
on the payment of a fee” is, no doubt, a safe formula, 
but it cannot be said to convey any knowledge which the 
would-be searcher could not have obtained elsewhere. 
And with regard to the valuable collections in the cus- 
tody of Lyon and Ulster Kings of Arms, there is even 
less information as to search-fees, if any. That such exist 
we do not doubt, and we also do not doubt that both 
Lyon and Ulster, so far as they may be empowered to do 
80, are willing to facilitate research for historical pur- 
poses by the relaxation or remission of fees on due repre- 
sentation made. But, in so far as any scales for general 
or particular searches may be fixed, we should think it 
would be to the advantage of all concerned, whether 
officers or public, that the authorities of the respective 
colleges ae courts of arms should enable Mr. Fancourt 
in his next edition to add so useful a feature to his 
manual. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Vol. XXIV. 1888. 
Edited by W. 8, Church, M.D., and W. J. Walsham, 
F.R.C.S. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Svucu titles as ‘The History of the First Treatise on 

Rickets,’ ‘Our Pharmacopeia and Apothecary’s Shop,’ 

‘The Orders and Ordinances for the better Government 

of the Hospital! of Bartholomew the Lesse’ (1884), ‘The 

Book of the Foundation of St. Bartholomew's’ (1885), 

* Records of Harvey’ (1886), and ‘Note Harveianz’ 

(1887), oceurring in the volumes of recent years, have 

almost taught us to expect some paper of antiquarian 

worth or general interest by way of preface to the 
sterner material of which hospital reports usually con- 
sist, In the present volume no such paper is to be found, 
the expectant inquirer being immediately confronted 
with ‘The Sexes in Lunacy '—a precipitate entrance this 
into the subject-matter of hospital reports. Of the various 

“articles ” of which the latter consists several are excel- 

lent, either from the intrinsic value of the cases described 

or the treatment pursued, Where so much is good it is, 

rhaps, needless to draw distinctions; but it is gratify- 
| to note that much greater use has been made of the 
cases occurring within the hospital wards without draw- 
ing upon other institutions for examples of disease or 
accidents as texts on which to found a theory or from 
which to draw conclusions as to treatment, &c. Surely 
the field of observation is extensive enough and the har- 
vest sufficiently plenteous. 


Tux committee of the St, James’s Club appealed to 
the members to assist by gifts of works of art or money 
im the decoration of the club. M. Jusserand, one of the 
secretaries of the French Embassy, whose work on 
‘English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages’ recently 
created so favourable an impression, applied to the 
Minister of Fine Arts in France, with a view to obtain- 
ing a contribution from his department in furtherance 
of the above object, The Minister immediately re- 
sponded by sending four magnificent engravings, to be 
presented to the club. These engravings represent the 
victories of Alexander, from paintings by Le Brun. 
They were engraved by order of Louis XIV., and bear 
the date 1670. The British Museum, we believe, pos- 
sesses copies of these engravings. This very graceful 
and courteous gift will be fully appreciated, not only by 
the members of the club, but by all who recognize the 
value of such genuine dem of international 
friendship 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices; 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

R. 8. W. Bett (* Does London Proper extend to the 
Surrey Side of the Thames? "’).—* The limits of London, 
as defined by Act of Parliament for Parliamentary pur- 
poses are ‘the circumference of a circle the radius of 
which is of the length of three miles from the General 
Post Office’”’ (Peter Cunningham, ‘ Handbook to Lon- 
don’). What you mean by “ London proper” is not 
quite clear. he Registrar General's Pables of Mor- 
tality, the Metropolis Local Management Act, and the 
London School Board districts include the southern side 
of the Thames, The county of London consists of London 
as defined in the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
and it is a curious fact that in the county of London the 
= south of the Thames exceeds the area north of the 

ames. 


E. 8. Cromwell’s Descendants”’).—See ‘ N. & Q.," 1" 
8. viii. 442; ix. 36; 204 §, ii, 381; iii. 168; vi. 111; 
viii. 287; 3rd 8, viii. 588 ; xi. 207, 304, 325, 467 ; xii, 18, 
78; 4t 8. ii, 74, 223, 309; vii. 246, 429, 481 ; viii. 18, 
114, 550; x. 246,418, 476; xi, 66, Consult generally 
Indexes to ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Everarp Home CoLemay,— 

Perch’d on the eagle’s towering wing 
The lowly linnet loves to sing. 

This refers to the fable that the linnet in some struggle 
for ascendency in flight mounted on the eagle's back and 
soared higher than he. 

Mr, James Yates, Public Librarian, Leeds, is anxious 
to trace forthwith in Livy the following quotation: 
“ Civitas ea autem in libertate est posita que suis stat 
viribus, non ea quz alieno arbitrio pendet.” 

J. Matcorm Buttock, M.A. (“Ballade ”).—This 
word is correctly pronounced with no accent, and with 
both syllables of equal value. 

A. B.—The Ancient Order of Druids is only one of 
many sick benefit societies for working men. It is still 
flourishing. 

T. Kerstaxe (“ Brice for ‘ Buer’”’).—The correction 
appeared ante, p. 100 

Henrsert Puen (“ Tea Rose”).—So called, we believe, 
because the scent is supposed to ble that of tea, 
Baring. Gould's ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages” and 

ring-Gould’s ‘ Curious Middle 
‘N. & 4 8, x. 285. 

CorricenDA.—P. 287, col. 1, ten lines from bottom, 
for “ Lord Pitt” read Lora Pitt ; col. 2, 1. 9, for “1692” 
read 1693; p. 296, col. 2,1. 29, for “ Dicacopolis’’ read 
Dicaopolis ; p. 315, col, 2, 1. 4, for “ 1877” read 1787. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 

Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
no exception, 


to this rule we can make 
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THE 


THIRD MONTHLY PART 


oF THE 


NEW> SERIES 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT. 


By Mrs. R, 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


GOSSIP on BEAUTY. AUTHORSHIP : Past and Present. 

The CINQUE PORTS. A SIMNEL CHARM. A Story. 

SOME FORMS of WIT. FRUIT UNDER the HAMMER: Pine- 
applies, 


An ARTIST'S SKETCHES in CANADA. |q,, “ROUND TABLE” in COUNTY 
CLARE. 
SUPERSTITION and EVIDENCE. 
THRIFT MADE EASY. 
The DAY that was COMING. A Story. 


alt An OLD SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


ALSO EIGHT COMPLETE SPRING STORIES. bas 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King's College, London. 


EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Conversation. and 


Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. 1%mo. 


2. GOETHES | ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Literary and Biogra 
Notes, and Vocab ocabulary. Eighth Edition. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
1$mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
EI 8 DICHTE: D PAG 
HAUSSPION. Noise and Vocabulary, Teath 
Edition. 12mo. cloth 
DER THEURER SPASS. 
Vocabulary. Fourth 


Part Il. —Contents: 
3. LIST UND Phi LEGMA. With N 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, ts. 


Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part Il1l.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Acts. 
With Notes, Second Edition. 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
1amo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Crown Svo. 4a. 6d. 

(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Bupigoctinl-Geaenten 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal f Travel, &c.), and 
*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Belentifie Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books.. --The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great cares and lucidity.” 

** We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
sotartainine proving reading-book for the middle or higher 


Fourth Edition, 1tmo. eloth, 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 54, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Hamiltonian With Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
m3 an | ntroducti romp the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
RAUNFELS ond. x ©. WHITE. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
according to Becker's Views. With a Course 
KEY to the Exercises, 18mo, cloth, 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Price 1a. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


(aceording to Becker), to every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BO = 


12mo. 4. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
— ? NORWEGIAN. To which are added Extracts from 
1gmo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE, (NEVEU’S Edition) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3, 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Students, to the practice Tranulaing 
from English into French. th Notes by G. A. NEVEU. KE 
to the same, 3s. 6d, 

12mo. cloth, 5a. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


tracts from Italian Prose Wri 


resent Time). Sel 
with Notes for Beginners. 
Twelfth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 38. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and ad Jmeroved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, Ltmo. sewed, 12. 

Price 58. crown 8yo. cloth, 
I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time’ 
Notes and Biographical Notices by MERIVALE. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
LUS. Edited from the Text has Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A 


Eleventh Edition, 18mo. cloth, 34. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IH NE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, by 


by the 


7 
i 
| 
4 
4 
“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require 
| They prove, too, that the authoress possesses not only an accurate - : 
| acquaintance with the Italian language, but critical powers of no : 
eommon order.”— Educational Timea, 
4 
4 


